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Feathered Friends About My Door 
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EFORE I had the pleasure of reading ‘Our Friend, John Burroughs,’ 
B by Clara Barrus, I had decided that ‘The Shack,’ in which we lived, 

must be, for the greater part of the time, the center of my bird 
observations. There would be days, of course, that I could go further than 
the dooryard, but in the meantime, while working about the home there 
would be many lost hours, as far as the birds were concerned, unless from my 
door there should be a chance to see and hear our feathered friends. 

Imagine my delight then as I read this advice from a naturalist as great 
as John Burroughs—“Let a man stick his staff into the ground anywhere 
and say, ‘This is home,’ and describe things from that point of view, or as 
they stand related to that spot—the weather, the fauna, the flora—and his 
account shall have an interest to us it could not have if not thus located 
and defined.” 

Although the state of nature-lovers varies from obscurity to notoriety, 
and although there is no constitution, platform, or creed to which each must 
subscribe before joining the brotherhood, there is a code of fundamentals, 
though unexpressed, to which all nature-lovers set their spiritual seal; and 
as one revels in the nature-writings of Burroughs, Thoreau, Jefferies, Gene 
Stratton-Porter, and others, there often goes out from the heart that cry of 
understanding which the ‘Ugly Duckling’ voiced when he beheld his own 
kind for the first time. In fact, it seems many times as though these great 
writers were looking into one’s own mind or journal and writing therefrom. 

A great deal might be written of the migrants that stop to feed in our 
yard and of the observations on winter-birds as they come to the bird-shelf 
for food, but I shall tell only a little bit about that period of time which above 
all others is the most interesting to the majority of bird-lovers—the nesting 
season. 

In the spring I make in my journal a rude map of the yard, the buildings, 
and trees, and then as each pair of birds makes its nest I indicate it with a 
number on the map. On the opposite page a corresponding number is put 
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down, together with the name of the bird, date of discovery, where it nested, 


and whether the brood was brought off successfully or not. Thus—‘No. 8. 


Catbird—May 24—Cherry tree—nest nearly done—successful.” 

It would seem as though the birds understood how I looked and longed 
for them to nest upon my map, because in 1922 I find recorded 17 nests and 
14 varieties, while in 1923 there are 30 nests, with 18 varieties. It is needless 
to say that I am looking forward to the map of 1924. 

As my spirit entered into the choosing of the building-sites, the construction 
of the nests, the gathering of material, the joyous songs, the laying of the 
eggs, the hatching and feeding of the young, I found myself watching with 
jealous care the outcome of each undertaking. Such was the feeling of 
responsibility of our whole family that we mourned with the birds when 
anything happened to their nests or youngsters. 

Sometimes we knew the cause of the tragedies and sometimes we did not, 
but if the cause could be remedied it was done so at once. 

In most of the bird-lore that I have read, the Pewee is described as being a 
bird of the woods, one that is rather difficult to observe in its domestic affairs. 
Tf this is true then we are singularly blessed, I think, for a pair of Pewees nest 
so close to ‘The Shack’ every June that I can look out of the kitchen window 
and see their nest. No one but a bird-lover can understand how I look for 
their return every year and how I used to consult my journals to see when I 
might surely expect them to nest. Now I know—tt is June 5. 

Evidently, John Burroughs has another opinion about Pewees far different 
from mine which he expresses in ‘Wake-Robin.’ I must confess that I was 
almost shocked when I read it but I had already fallen in love with my Pewees 
and couldn’t change my mind. This would prove to a certainty that in the 
brotherhood of nature-lovers there is a difference of opinion. 

Last summer a bird-lover exclaimed, “I wish that Red-eyed Vireo would 
keep still; he nearly makes me wild with his incessant noise.” At the very 
moment he spoke I was thinking how nice it was to have the Red-eye’s song 
extend so far into the summer after nearly all the other songsters had become 
silent. 

But returning to the story—Our little girl had always wanted a kitten 
although she suppressed her desire because of the birds. She knew from the 
stories she had heard and read that cats are one of the birds’ worst enemies. 
As she was roaming through the woods on her pony one summer day she 
found a poor little maltese kitten, crying and wandering about. Undoubtedly 
someone had performed the charitable act of throwing it upon its own re- 
courses, which, of course, meant the slaughter of song-birds. The kitten was 
immediately rescued and brought home as fast as the pony’s legs could travel. 

When I saw how delighted the child was with her new pet I thought to 
myself, “The nesting season is about over. The Pewees will soon be through 
with their second brood. We can shut the kitten up at night and watch it 
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_ by day. PU let her keep it until I have reason to do otherwise.” But we have 


all come to the conclusion that you can’t watch a cat. 

One morning, about breakfast time, the Pewees began to cry their signal 
of distress and with one accord we all rushed out-of-doors, just in time to 
see Maid Miriam (so was the kitten named) climbing down the tree with a 
young Pewee in her mouth. The bird was rescued and the kitten was 
promptly exiled, but upon restoring the little creature to its precarious home 
upon the far-reaching branch it was found that the kitten had taken the other 
two—when, we couldn’t guess. A parent bird came and sat upon the nest 
the rest of the day, but as far as I know neither one tried to feed the youngster 
and the next day the nest was abandoned. 

A surge of remorse passed over me as I thought how eager I was to have the 


- Pewees return and nest where I could watch them and then to harbor the 


very thing that brought this tragedy upon their home. All I could do was to 
vow that it should never happen again. A cat is not to blame for following its 
natural instincts, but humans are to blame for keeping them or leaving them 
along the roadside when by so doing they are endangering the lives of the birds. 

However, birds have troubles that humans can’t control. Feuds break 
out between birds of the same and of different species. I often take sides 
mentally but to no advantage, for it’s the best fighter that wins. 

Of all the extravagant bird wishes we had ever voiced was the wish that 
the Cedar Waxwings would nest in our yard. We did admire them so much 
as they came and fed upon the wild cherries back of ‘The Shack’ or the 
raspberries in the garden. 

The first week of June (1923), a pair alighted in an oak tree in the front 
dooryard. Although the Cedar Birds have no song they do have a lisp which 
is decidedly their own, and this attracted my attention. I knew it was their 
nesting time and that they were looking for a location instead of cherries, so 
I watched them as well as I could. They soon disappeared, however, and my 
anticipation subsided until their return in a day or two. Then I was sure they 
were thinking favorably of building in our yard. 

With my mending and field-glasses, I sought a shady place and soon saw 
them carrying dry grass toward the trees that grow in that wild part of our 
yard which we call ‘Our Park.’ It did not take long to locate the nest, which 
was already half finished. It was placed upon a horizontal oak branch and not 
very high. All the bird-joy I had ever felt reached its climax as I watched 
these Cedar Waxwings. 

While I silently exulted, a Chebec, or Least Flycatcher, saucy and pert as 
you please, flew over from across the little swamp in ‘Our Park.’ The largest 
creature in the world could not manifest defiance, importance and impudence 
to any greater degree than did this diminutive creature. After it had chal- 
lenged the,Waxwings to no avail it darted at the half-finished nest and 
snatched a fiber out of it, and flew back across the swamp. 
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I called to my little girl to come and watch, for this was something new 
and strange. So, together, we saw the Chebec make several raids upon the 
Cedar Birds’ nest, and only once from their perch higher up inthe tree did 
one of the Waxwings offer any resistance. Whether it was the male or female 
which took one dignified sweep at the saucy intruder we do not know, but 
this was the extent of their self-defence. We could not help but wonder at 
their meekness, for the tiny robber inspired us with a desire to see it driven to 
the other side of the swamp to stay. 

When the Waxwings left, we followed the Chebec, after one of its raids, 
and, sure enough, it was as busy as could be, making its nest of the stolen fibers! 

One soon finds that ‘How pleasant the life of a bird must be” is more 
poetical than applicable. Birds have to be both diligent and vigilant to 
- propagate their kind. However, we have found among the birds which nest 
in our yard that there are more successful than unsuccessful ventures. 

As soon as I could I learned the different bird-songs and calls. It was not 
possible to do it all in one year or at one hearing, for some bird-songs are 
very similar and it takes time and perseverance to learn to distinguish them 
positively. Many songs are easy to learn, though, a fact which greatly modifies 
the task taken as a whole. 

In my journal, under the date of May 29, I find that as I was doing up my 
morning work I could hear the following birds singing or calling: Bobolink, 
Vesper Sparrow, Bluebird, Phoebe, Pewee, Kingbird, Chebec, Yellow Warbler, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Red-winged Blackbird, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Flicker, Song Sparrow, Savannah Sparrow, Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, Wren, Chipping Sparrow, Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Scarlet Tanager, Robin, Towhee, Maryland Yellow-throat, Meadowlark, 
Bob-white, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, Ruffed Grouse, Indigo Bunting, 
Mourning Dove, and Cuckoo. With such a concert pouring in through the 
windows and doors, sordidness drops out of the meanest task. 

It is not every day that there is such an exuberance of melody as during 
nesting time, but few days pass without some bird-friend singing or calling, if 
it is no other than a Blue Jay or Crow, and I notice that their voices are welcome 
when the ground is white with snow and all the cther birds are gone or silent. 

A few years ago I found a ‘Farm Woman’s Prayer’ in some paper and I 
copied it onto the flyleaf of my Bible. If the author’s name was with it I beg 
her pardon for not putting it down at the time, but the prayer has had its 
effect, and, after all, what greater recompense can we desire for anything we 
may have written? If ever the author reads this testimonial, the words of 
Longfellow will come to her I’m sure: . 


“T breathed a song into the air 
It fell to earth, I know not where: 


And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a. friend.” 
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The prayer reads as follows: “Keep ever in my soul a sense of the per- 
spective that my kettles and dish-cloth may not obscure the beauty of the 
rose blooming outside my door, the quiver of the leaves in the summer wind, 
and the classic purity of the snow on the valley or hill.’”’, And I would add, 
when thinking of the birds, ““Keep my eyes open to see the feathered friends 
about my door; and keep my ears open to hear their joyous songs, especially 
when I am too busy to follow the singers with my sight; in a word, Oh! Creator 
of everything beautiful! Keep my soul open at all times to appreciate the 
many wonders with which Thou hast surrounded me ‘for then shall all my 
ways be ways of pleasantness and all my paths peace.’”’ 


EGGS OF COMMON MURRE ON EGG ROCK NEAR CAPE WHITTLE, 
SAGUENAY COUNTY QUEBEC (CANADIAN LABRADOR) 
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Hiking with a Pitch-Pipe 
By W.B. OLDS, Redlands, Calif. 
Author-Composer of ‘Twenty-Five Bird Songs for Children,’ ‘A Second Book of Bird Songs,’ etc, 


- OT so very long ago, it was commonly believed that the highest eco- 
N nomic value of birds consisted in their utilization as filling for a pie. 
And the variety of bird was not important; a Robin was as toothsome 
as a Dove; a Song Sparrow just as savory as a Partridge; it only took more of 
them! Since we have discovered that a bird in the bush is worth more than 
many in a pie, that, in fact, the whole aspect of nature would be changed if 
deprived of the activities of bird-life, we have also found that, from a purely 
esthetic point of view, the loss to the palate has been many times recompensed 
by the delight of the eye and ear. 

Of recent years many of us have enjoyed the sport of photographing birds, 
of matching our wits against theirs, with a resulting trophy, if we are lucky, 
which gives us greater pride and is of far more lasting value than the result of 
a lucky gunshot. 

But while armed with field-glass and notebook, we have found joy in the 
observation of birds and have thrilled with delight at the outpouring of their 
beautiful songs, have we really given to the songs the careful study and con- 
sideration that has been given to their markings and colorings? Do we com- 
monly know the distinguishing features of the performances of the Meadow- 
lark, Wood Thrush, Brown Thrasher, Robin, etc.? 

It is true that many bird students are not musically equipped to accurately 
record much of what they hear, but there are many things which the majority 
can recognize and which should be of common knowledge. Contrast, for 
example, the beautiful clear whistle of the Chickadee as he says Phebe, with the 
harsh vocal quality of the Phoebe bird, who seems to speak the same word. 


Chickadee Phoebe 


Phoe-be 


Then notice that these last three notes are the same ones as are often used 
by the Wood Pewee, but with what different effect, the Pewee’s voice being 
soft and plaintive with marked slurring of the notes. Moreover, compare the 
quality and pitch of the Pewee’s voice with that of another plaintive singer, 
the Mourning Dove, which might be called the contralto of the bird world. 
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What an amazing variety of tone qualities one may hear, ranging from vocal 
sounds almost human in character to the clearest, purest of whistles. 
(159) 
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But suppose you are a musician or a music student with a good ear. Cut 
some music paper into a size that will fit your notebook, equip yourself with a 
pitch-pipe or tuning-fork, and let us start out to observe and record the actual 
notes which may be heard in any wood, meadow or swamp. Perhaps the first 
bird which we hear is the Blue Jay. Here are notes easily recorded, and as we 
add to them from day to day and year to year, we will be amazed at the vari- 
ations in the same general forms and at the many different forms. We may 
hear a half step or a whole step, a minor third, a major third, possibly a fourth 
or fifth. Ascertain the size of the interval, then, by referring to the pitch-pipe, 
the actual pitch. Then see if the sound can be represented by imitative syl- 
lables. Does he commonly give the theme once, twice, or thrice in succession? 
I have recorded many forms in the Blue Jay’s vocabulary, a few of which 
follow. 


See li-lac see h-lac chew-lit chew-ht 


Sometimes we hear a slurred tone, such as the Blue Jay’s cry of ‘jay’ or 
‘thief.’ Then it is a matter of determining the first and last notes of the slur, 
and indicating them. We also find this to be a characteristic of a part of the 
Cardinal’s song, but used in a yery different way and different quality of 
tone, e.g. 


Come here, come here, come ‘here, 


Note how the Cardinal, in common with many other birds, such as the 
Whip-poor-will, Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow-throat, etc., repeats a given theme 
several times in succession. The Whip-poor-will may repeat his name a hundred 
times without seeming to pause for breath. The Tufted Titmouse commonly 
limits his repetition of Peter, or Peto, to three or four times. These notes I 
have usually found to be f and d. Then again the Titmouse may repeat many 
times and more rapidly, a half or whole step, sounding like kadle-kadle-kadle. 


come here! 


Pe-ter, Pe-ter, Pe-ter! Pe-ter, Pe-ter, Pe-ter! Ka-dle, ka-dle, ka-dle, etc. 


After studying a number of the birds whose themes are comparatively short 
and simple, let us try the Song Sparrow. Some of his songs will be found 
difficult to record while others are fairly easy. The most interesting thing 
about his singing, however, is his wonderful repertoire. A Song Sparrow may 
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have half a dozen or more distinct tunes in his repertoire, which are, moreover, 
entirely his own, for in the sixty or more Song Sparrow melodies which I have 
recorded I have never found one duplicated by another bird. Fortunate for the 
recorder is his custom of repeating a given song a number of times before 
changing to another, so that intervals, rhythm, and key may be amply verified. 
And as our study of this bird progresses we become conscious of this astound- 
ing fact, that a given song, when repeated from day to day, will be given always 
in the same key; that is, to a Song Sparrow and to some other birds, a certain 
song consists not only of given intervals in a definite rhythm, but the pitches 
are fixed sounds which he sings at will. Here are several songs which I heard 
one Song Sparrow sing within the space of a half hour. 


While the Song Sparrow is the premier melodist, yet, all things considered, 
the Thrushes must be considered the finer singers, for, in addition to inter- 
esting melodic form, we are entranced by the wonderful vocal quality common 
to all of the Thrush family, which is much superior to that of the Sparrows. 
Consider the Wood Thrush. The themes are comparatively short, but instead 
of hearing each theme repeated, after the manner of the Song Sparrow, we 
find it to be one in a series of perhaps half a dozen themes, the whole series 
being repeated practically without variation. This is also characteristic of the 
Olive-backed and Hermit Thrushes. Often in a Wood Thrush series, we will 
find a most charming harmonic sequence, which shows a keen appreciation of 
harmonic relationships. Note the following performance of a Wood Thrush. 

Some find it difficult to distinguish between the songs of a Robin and a 
Red-eyed Vireo. What is the difference? Is it thythmic, melodic, or merely 
different tone quality? According to my observation, while there is decided 
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difference in all three respects, the most marked divergence is in their rhythm, 
the Robin commonly singing in three part rhythm, the Red-eye in four part. 
In what general respect does the song of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak differ 
from that of the Warbling Vireo and Scarlet Tanager? These and humerous 
other questions arise, the answering of which entails a study which is inex- 
haustible and fascinating in the extreme. 

Attempt is sometimes made to attribute to the birds the origin of some of 
the themes found in operas and other musical works. While some composers 
have doubtless found inspiration in bird music and may have borrowed themes 
from this source, we must remember that practically every musical theme 
invented by man may at some time be found in the melodious outpourings of 
some bird from tree-top, fence-post, or sky. Therefore, just because we may 
happen to hear a Meadowlark singing this theme, which reminds us of a com- 
position that we have heard, we are not justified in jumping to the conclusion 
that the composer of that composition got his idea from the singing of that 
bird. Moreover, American birds are for the most part entirely different from 
those of Europe, and so, of course, the bird songs which are familiar to our 
ears, are unknown to composers of the Old World. 


As youngsters we learned many jingles which had their origin in the 
nurseries of England and Germany. So, we have doubtless sometimes wondered 
what sort of singing it could have been ‘‘when the pie was opened,” and the 
four and twenty birds began to sing, for our recollection of the singing of 
Blackbirds is not particularly pleasing. When we reflect, however, that the 
birds referred to were English Blackbirds and that the English Blackbird is a 
Thrush and a beautiful singer, then we can appreciate the reference. 

May I express the hope, then, that a more discriminating and analytical 
ear be given to the songs and calls of the birds, for I am confident that great 
pleasure will be the result as well as the accumulation of information which 
should be of certain peculiar value. For is it too much to hope that some day 
we may have a bird-guide that will give more attention to the songs of birds 
than to say that this bird sings wis-wis-wis, another sings zwee-zwee-zwee, and 
a third has a “beautiful warble?” Syllables which suggest the quality of a 
bird’s voice are of value, but in an age when a knowledge of music is becoming 
more or less universal, to have the actual notes which the birds sing added to 
the imitative syllables should be of great value to the bird student. 
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MEADOWLARK AT NEST 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The History of Four Young Birds 
I. TOMMY 


By ROSE LEIBBRAND CANNON, Arco, Idaho 


it belonged. He came to me when he was a little less than half grown, 

and his pinkish gray skin still showed through his intermittently placed 
feathers. The Crow’s nest that he came from was in the tallest tree, and the 
hardest to climb, in the box-elder grove that ran along one side of our farm 
for a half-mile. The grove was a relic of homesteading days when a man was 
given a half-section of North Dakota land if he planted a certain number 
of trees. 

One of the hired men, unknown to me, climbed the tree and brought to me 
the squawking Crow baby that I named ‘Tommy.’ In other years I had other 
Crow pets, but Tommy is the only one I remember distinctly because he was 
my first friend from the wilds, and I adopted him whole-heartedly. 

For a day or two he was kept in a large, screen-sided box until he could 
learn that people would not hurt him and his feathers had grown enough to 
cover his bald spots. In a week he had quite lost the look of a half-plucked 
fowl and his plumage had begun to refract the sun’s rays in a prismatic sheen. 

It was small wonder that he grew fast, for I fed him fifty times a day and 
he seemed to be hungry all the time. He liked best bread soaked in milk or 
water and given to him in chunks an inch square. Later in the summer I 
would dig fat, white grubs for him which he would gulp down alive and just 
wriggle for joy as he did so. I would be hoeing peas, picking currants, or 
playing with the tools in the blacksmith shop when suddenly he would alight 
on my shoulder and putting his shiny,.thorn-like bill close to my ear would 
shriek, Caw, Caw, Caw, in an ecstasy of hunger. My own plans were not to 
be considered, and he would persistently walk around on my shoulder crying 
for soaked bread until in desperation I would hasten to the house and feed him. 

Once he alighted on my shoulder just as I had reached a crisis in poling a 
raft across the lake. The pole would no longer reach bottom, and in a panic at 
being left to drift all afternoon, and half startled by his raucous cries, I plunged 
into the water and waded neck-deep to shore, with Tommy clinging to me 
with eight claws. 

Tommy had a wicked temper and he would at times become fairly wild 
with rage. My sister, only four years old, would torment him when he was 
hungry by either taking away the bread as he was about to swallow it or putting 
her chubby finger into his mouth and tantalize him as he would try in vain to 
gulp it down. His beady eyes would grow bloodshot with anger and his funny 


"Poe was his name, and it just suited the black, saucy Crow to whom 


black legs would do a stiff-legged dance, like a marionette in a shop window - 


at Christmas time. 
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A bag of clever tricks was his, and his favorite pastime, when not eating, was 
to sit on the horses’ heads, between the ears, and ride in state to the fields, 
flying home later. The horses did not mind his flapping, and he seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy his rides. One of the upstairs screens was missing, and after 
he discovered this he would fly in the window, then down stairs, and, alighting 
on a chair in the kitchen, scream for soaked bread. 

When I would be sitting under a tree reading he would walk in front of me 
with his queer, stiff hops, eying me gravely, and then he would fly to his usual 
perch on my shoulder or head and run his bill in and out of my hair. He never 
took the familiarities with the rest of the family that he did with me, and it 
was to me that he came for food, only going to someone else when I could 
not be found. 

He craftily avoided the hired men, and who knows but he probably sensed 
the fact that they wanted to cut his tongue to “‘see if he could talk.” My 
frantic protests were all that saved him, and we were firm friends, even though 
we could only converse in signs and sounds. 

One thing has always puzzled me, and that was his consistent disdain for 
his kinsfolk. The Crow family lived only a short distance from our yard, but 
as far as I know he never went near them or answered their calls. He stayed 
with me all summer, riding on my head or shoulder for hours at a time. But 
when the harvests were in the granaries, the fields a rich russet brown, the 
nights crisp, and the tingle and stir of fall was in the air, he would sit for long 
moments with a far-away look in his eyes. Hundreds of Crows were assembling 
in the grove in preparation for their annual migration, and Tommy began 
taking short, wheeling flights with them, returning always to the yard. 

His feathers were thick and black enough for any Crow Beau Brummel, and 

I am sure they were a little more iridescent than those of his family. This 
splendor was due, no doubt, to the unmentionable number of grubs that I 
dug for him. The flights with other Crows grew longer, and he was often gone 
for hours. It may be imagination on my part, but I am sure that he even 
came to say ‘Good-by’ to me before he left on his journey to the South. 

It was an afternoon in early October, with cloudy skies, chilly winds, and 
a feeling of storm in the muggy atmosphere. Since early morning the air had 
been clamorous with the shrill, excited voices of the Crows as they restlessly 
flew in quick, whirling flights up and up, only to swoop back to the trees. They 
were giving their pinions a last test before undertaking their new venture. 
Tommy was gone all day, and I thought he would not return. Late in the 
afternoon a familiar black Crow was seen sitting in a wagon out in the yard. 
As I walked toward him, whistling a call that he had learned to know, he 
flew swiftly to me, eyes gleaming, plumage flashing, and perched on my head, 
running his bill roughly through my hair. Another instant and he was speeding 
to the grove. The next morning the woods were silent. The Crows were 


gone, and with them my Tommy. 
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People who have never had a friendship with a wild creature laugh when hi 
say that I saw Tommy the next spring. I had watched eagerly since the arrival 
of the first Crow for the biggest and blackest of them to claim his former 
privileges. It may have been a coincidence, but a Crow was sitting on a wagon 
one day, and as I watched he flew up to me almost low enough to alight on 
my shoulder. I held my breath, but instinct conquered training, and though I 
whistled our call and called Tommy, I never saw him again. My playmate of a 
summer had a Crow’s destiny to fulfil, and he was soon engrossed in the weighty 
affairs that are so important to Crow-hood. 


Il. THE COMING OF PETER PAN 
By MARY H. FOSTER, Manchester, N. H. 


It was on a June morning that a little girl, who lived opposite, appeared at 
our door with a baby Rose-breasted Grosbeak in her hand. She explained 
that her cat, ‘Robert le Diable,’ was taking undue interest in Grosbeaks. 

A previous experience made me realize the responsibility I was assuming in 
taking the custody of a baby bird. He must be placed out of reach of cats, 
yet at the same time where the parent birds could hear his cries. So, after 
squeezing a little strawberry juice into the open bill, I put him on the branch 
of a pear tree nearby. At first he was badly frightened, but he remained 
where he was placed. 

As I started to enter the house, I heard cries from a tiny object in the 
middle of the street, and straightway I rescued a second little Grosbeak from 
an automobile, and placed him upon the pear tree near his probable relative. 
Soon the old birds appeared and coaxed and scolded until they succeeded in 
landing No. 1 in a large maple that bordered the sidewalk. Number 2, however, 
the little waif I had picked up in the street, would not budge all day. The next 
morning he was still a fixture on the pear tree and no parents were in sight. 
His cries were so plaintive that I satisfied him by feeding him with bread 
soaked in water. 

When, after a period of thirty-six hours, the old birds had not been visible, 
I concluded that nothing could be expected from them. Later we discovered 
a slight malformation at one of the wing-joints of the little Grosbeak, and we 
wondered if this physical defect might not have impeded his progress in flying 
at first, although later it did not appear to affect the use of his wings at all. 

It was becoming quite a task, running in and out of the house to feed him 
and look after his safety, so a cage was brought down from the attic, and, 
decorated with grass and chickweed, it seemed to be a quite satisfactory 
habitation to the new tenant that was placed inside. 

Our little bird’s appetite was steadily increasing, and, possibly, we were 
too zealous in trying to appease it, for the day after he was put in the cage - 
he seemed drooping and refused food. So we made no attempt to give him 
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anything but water, which he took from a coffee-spoon. By afternoon he was 
better and took water in which bread had been soaked. 

It was with a feeling of apprehension that I went to his cage the next 
morning, but I was reassured as soon as I looked at him, for his indisposition 
had entirely passed, and he was insistent in his demands for food. 

For several days I was careful about his diet, but later I began to try him 
with different foods, alternating the softened bread with fruits, such as berries, 
currants, melon, banana, and orange. July 4, he had green peas and egg from 
the sauce of the salmon, which he ate with apparent relish. After he was able 
to feed himself, green peas in the pod were a favorite food. I also gave him 
chickweed and plantain seed. 

It was nearly two weeks before he learned to feed himself; a bird mother 
would doubtless have taught him to do it sooner. There was a glass cup for 
water in the cage. After every feeding, I gently put his head through the 
opening and dipped his bill in the water. In a short time he acquired the habit 
of doing it himself. When he had learned to drink, I placed a bird bathtub in 
the cage. At first he took it to be a drinking receptacle and would stand in it 
and drink, lifting one claw and shaking it and then the other. In this way 
he learned to bathe and splash with all the abandonment of a child in his bath. 

Soon after he became an inmate of our household, we decided that our 


‘little Grosbeak should be taken out of the ‘No Name Series.’ His resemblance 


to his mother, with a few markings of his father, made naming him rather a 
dubious matter, but at last we agreed to call him ‘Peter Pan,’ because if that 
proved a misnomer we could easily change the Pan to Pansy, without his 
recognizing too great a difference in sound. However, the change was un- 
necessary, as the rose-colored feathers increased and the white markings 
became more pronounced. So Peter Pan he was called, and it was not long 
before he knew his name, and answered to it. 

Before he learned to feed himself, he had the habit of awakening me at 
daylight with reiterated demands for food, so, until he could take care of 
himself, I carried the cage upstairs every night and placed it in an open window. 
In the morning I answered his early summons by feeding him, and after that 
I was allowed to rest in peace for awhile. 

At the end of the second week, Peter Pan could fly about the house pretty 
well. His tail, at first rudimentary, soon began to lengthen, and his wing 
feathers grew, and there were more tiny rose-colored feathers. 

Meanwhile I had been taking him outdoors and trying to have him exercise 
his wings in the open. At first when I moved my arm up and down, he would 
persistently cling to my hand, but after a while he would fly to the ground 
and later upon the shrubs. 

Each day Peter Pan developed some new trait or performed some cunning 


- trick, until we all become his devoted servants. He took delight in playing 


the principal role before an admiring audience. 
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A favorite perch was the top of the piano, especially if someone played. 
Cocking his head first on one side and then on the other, he would sometimes 
join in the music with the sweetest little embryo song. Peter Pan had a 
discriminating taste, too, and showed a preference for certain pieces of music, 
notably those with embellishments. 

One evening, at the request of callers, Peter Pan was brought into the 
living-room in his cage. His eyes were very bright and he appeared to be 
exceedingly proud to occupy the center of the stage. Duets were played, and 
he was taken from the cage and placed upon the piano, but that evening the 
lighted piano lamp. proved more attractive, and he flew to the lamp-shade 
where he remained an hour and a half. I can still see him with his head bent, 
listening to the music and then joining his voice to the tones of the piano. 
It was such a sweet little song that our friends were entranced. They could 
hardly believe it possible that a wild bird could become so tame. 

If the cage-door happened to be left open, sometimes he would surprise 
me while I was at the telephone by alighting upon my head. He was most 
affectionate and enjoyed nestling in my hand or upon my neck. One of the 
cunningest things he did was to fly at me after eating and wipe his bill upon 
my sleeve. It seemed as if he enjoyed doing it most after he had been eating 
blueberries or currants! 

Peter Pan was not at all afraid of children, and I have seen him fly down in 
their midst and let them feed him with crumbs; but of air-planes he was simply 
terrified. When he heard the sound of the engine he would flutter against the 
wires of his cage until-I took him out and held him in my hand. 

Every time I heard a Grosbeak’s note I took Peter Pan outdoors to see if 
I could not bring about a reunion of him with some of his family, but the 
birds seemed to regard him as an outcast, and for some time he was apparently 
indifferent to them. 

After he had been with us four weeks he was able to fly to the tops of the 
highest trees, and even over the house-tops. Every morning I let him have his 
freedom, occasionally calling him, when he invariably came to me. I would 
feed him on some dainty and then release him. He had already found the 
black currant bushes and had feasted upon them, judging from the appearance 
of the back steps, which were strewn with currant skins. 

At night I always put Peter Pan back in his cage in the house for fear of 
cats. At the end of the fourth or fifth week he commenced to notice the calls 
of other birds, and he would stop and listen. Meanwhile, his flights were 
growing longer; still he continued to respond to my call by flying down to me. 
His notes were louder and stronger, and his Hick, Hick sounded almost like 
the call of the old birds. 

Then, one morning after I had had him six weeks, I let him out. About 
ro o'clock I called, ‘Peter Pan! Peter Pan!” After flying some distance he - 
alighted within reach of my hand. He was not hungry, but he ate one black 
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currant and wiped his bill upon my sleeve. I stroked his well-cared-for feathers 
and let him go. He flew up into the top of a tree, and that was the last time 
I ever saw him. When I called him later he did not come. I tried again and 
again to find him, but it was all in vain. Whether he joined other Grosbeaks, 
or whether some cat lying in ambush pounced upon him, I do not know. If 
the latter was the case, I am glad I never found out. 

This all happened a year ago, but last spring when the flashes of beautiful 
rose-red were seen among the maple seeds in our tree-tops and the plaintive 
songs of the Grosbeaks were heard, I felt impelled to go out and call, “Peter 
Pan! Peter Pan!” but if Peter Pan had come back and heard me, he gave no 
sign of recognition. 


III. DANDY 
By MRS. E. A. MATTESON, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Dandy is a Cedar Waxwing who met with an accident soon after leaving 
his parents’ nest by getting two quills broken out of a wing. This prevented 
him from flying, and he was soon picked up from a dusty city street by a kind 
lady who wanted to save the little life. She gave him to a friend who treated 
his wing and tenderly cared for him until he grew strong enough to fly around 
the room, and he seemed very appreciative. In the meantime, the parent 
birds kept calling to him and he replied very loudly. The lady, although 
loving the little fellow dearly, felt that it would not be just right to deprive 
them of their youngster, nor him of his freedom, so decided to let him go. 

One day, while taking a bath by a window, his mother heard his call and 
she came, went away, and returned very quickly with a black cherry she 
wanted to feed him. The window was opened and he flew out with her in a 
cherry tree close by. Then, all day, they fed and cared for him, but he did 
not seem to be anxious to go with them. The Robins were very cross to him 
and soon it began to rain. The friend in the house was much worried all 
night as to his safety. 

The next morning she looked out, wondering where he might be, and, to 
her surprise, saw him hanging on the bark of a tree in the yard. She at once 
went to him, and he evidently was glad, as he opened his mouth for the food 
she might have. She took him in, and, although quite exhausted, he seemed 
cheerful. In three days he was able to fly well, and, as the parents stayed 
and kept up their watch for their offspring, the window was again opened and 
he went out with them as before. That night it also rained and my friend 
heard his little voice coming from a tree over the house until midnight; then 
all was still, and she, with sorrow, thought him gone for good, but not so, 
When she arose next morning and looked in her garden, there, on the ground. 
was Dandy much bedraggled. The master of the house went out to him; 
he again opened his mouth and looked all he could not speak out of his sparkling 
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eyes, appealing for protection. Needless to say he took him in, glad to have 
him back none the worse for those trying times. Then he became the joy of 
the household. He was given a large, roomy cage, with the door left open by 
day. Some places were prepared for him to perch outside, and he was taught 
to use them. Very soon he began to sit on a paper in my friend’s lap, unthread 
the machine when she sewed, peep into the work-basket to pull bits of threads, 
snap his bill quite sharply and pick at one to assert his rights, and, in his 
playful mood, when one tells him to dance he prances all along the perch with 
wings drooped, with a very graceful movement of the head and his crest erect. 

During the months of July and August he calls see, see very sharply. The 
rest of the year he is very quiet, except a peep or a chatter. His food is princi- 
pally fruit, yet he knows when meals are ready and comes to the table and 
sits on the back of a chair and eats bits of bread, potatoes, cheese, and cake 
as it is handed to him. He will hop upon the shoulder of the master of the 
house and drink milk from a spoon. He is perfectly happy, will pass an open 
window never thinking of going out—in fact, is afraid of the outside world. 
He is not much afraid of grown people who come to see him. He is very 
companionable. Even when his friend is ill he takes his place beside the bed 
where a perch is given him, and leaves only to fly out to the cage for food 
and to sleep at night, hurrying right back in the morning. He has been known 
to keep watch for six weeks. 

Dandy is a little over eight years of age, and still active and bright. 


IV... MY ROBIN 


By ANNA S. LA RUE, Plainfield, N. J. 


I first met ‘Philip Whitney’ under a small tree by the wayside, as I passed 
on my morning walk, suffering with an injured foot, and on my return, finding 
him still there, took him with me; he was my chum and room-mate for a month. 

I fed him bread and milk, raw meat, and cherries, pushing the food well 
down into his wide-open yellow mouth with the tip of my finger. One day 
he choked on his meat, and I dropped water into his mouth; which relieved 
him; after this water was added to his regular rations. He would, after eating 
cherries, disgorge the skins, wadded into a tight little ball. 

The little fellow, when alone all day, would roost upon the mantel, loudly 
welcoming me when he heard my step in the hall on my return. He would, 
after every meal, perch on the foot of the bed and sleep till again hungry. 

His efforts to assist in my correspondence were very amusing. He would 
carry my paper and envelopes to and fro, and hold the pen in his bill while 
I was writing, accommodating the motion of his head to the movements of my 
fingers. Every evening, just at twilight, as I sat rocking, he would flutter 
down on my shoulder for his evening lullaby, and if, by any chance, I ceased 
rocking, he would swing his little body to and fro. 
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~ As he woke early—4 A.M.—he fluttered up the bed from the open door of the 


cage, which rested upon the foot, and, perching upon my forehead, proceeded 
to pull open my eyelids with his bill, shrieking with delight when he succeeded 
or when, by any chance, I moved a finger, as that meant breakfast. 

His curiosity developed as he grew older, and he perched daily on the gas 
fixture beside the window and watched the passersby with much interest. 
After awhile he decided that he would enjoy a bath as well as myself, and so, 
when I was bathing my face, fluttered up my dress from the floor, by aid of 
claws and wings, thence to the top of my head, and then, as I bent to the 
basin, dropped off into it, where he took a heartily enjoyed full bath, and then 
stood still, impatiently calling me to lift him out. 

At last the sad time came for us to part; no more would I carry him down- 
stairs on shoulder, head, or hand or enjoy his pretty tricks. I carried him out 
to the field where the Robins dwelt and, holding him on my hand, waited for 
him to decide between the wild and me; long did he hesitate, but at last 
freedom, the blue sky, and the call of his kindred won—he spread his beautiful 
wings and mounted into the lofty elm under which we stood. 


COMMON MURRES AND RAZOR-BILLED AUKS 


Photograph taken at St. Mary’s Islands, Saguenay County, Quebec (Canadian Labrador), on July 22, 1923, 


by Harrison F. Lewis. Published by permission of Canadian National Parks. There are large breeding colonies of 


these two species on St. Mary’s Islands and on other islands near them. 


Our Winter Guest 


By MARY CAWLEY RHOADS, Haddonfield, N. J. 


nights had a real chill in them, I thought it best one 
night to close the outside door of the conservatory. The 
next morning when I went to open it, to my surprise there 


|: THE fall of 1923, as the days grew shorter and the 


: & was a Carolina Wren within. He seemed quite friendly and 
| not seriously frightened, so I opened the door and went 
’ quietly away and he took his departure. I have, at one time 
or another, found little birds in there and thought nothing of 
it, supposing he had chased some insect in and then became bewildered 
about getting out. A night or so later, it again being rather cold, I closed the 
door, and the next morning I was really surprised to find the Wren once more a 
prisoner. This made me think he was making a practice of using the conserva- 
tory as sleeping quarters. After that the door was closed every night, and 
every morning a welcome guest was within. He would sing cheerily until the 
door was opened for him. 

My husband and I talked over plans by which we might induce the Wren 
to remain all winter, for, of course, some other way of ingress and egress would 
have to be provided and he learn the use of it. The door could not be kept 
open for him very much longer or the plants would suffer. So Mr. Rhoads 
bored a hole through the casement of one of the windows, just over a shelf 
upon which we had seen Mr. Wren sporting. The next morning it was carefully 
inspected, but though I kept the ‘door closed longer than usual, he did not go 
out through it. I enlarged it some, thinking he feared wedging in the passage 
which was nearly 2 inches through. This also failed to tempt him. I then caught 
flies and baited the hole. The flies were very acceptable to him, and for the 
outermost one he would tip himself almost through the hole until I thought 
he would fall out, but if the fly was beyond reach on the outside, after some 
trials he would give it up and busy himself searching over my plants for insects, 
or catching flies and mosquitoes which at that time of year love to get into the 
conservatory. One morning I kept him until nearly noon and he seemed not 
at all worried about it. 

These efforts to educate him to use the hole continued for a week. Then I 
thought I would try my hand at making a hole. He had been using the door 
and that was the natural way for him. So, armed with brace and bit, I bored 
through the center of the door panel, about 8 inches from the floor. The bit 
did not make a clean hole, so I went to get a small saw to make it round and 
a little larger in diameter, and when I returned Mr. Wren was inspecting my 
work. When finished I laid a stick of firewood before the door to answer as a 


step, and then retreated to the living-room where I could watch through the ~ 


glass door. Mr. Wren almost at once flew to the stick of wood, and, after a 
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brief examination, slipped through the hole and was off on his day’s rounds. 
I was rejoiced and set about the next step in our plan—to induce him to return 
by way of the hole at night. 

That evening I put the stick of wood under the hole outside and closed the 
door just a trifle. About sunset I watched, and, sure enough, Mr. Wren came 
to bed, but he slipped in through the open door, not the hole. For several 
evenings he did the same thing, but each time he found the door a bit nearer 
shut, and little shelves had been made, both inside and outside, for his con-- 
venience instead of the stick of wood as a doorstep. Several nights passed and 
I did not have time to watch his incoming, though each morning I found him 
sporting and singing cheerfully. 

I think it was about a week after he had begun using the hole from the 
inside, when, as I watched one evening, I saw him arrive and slip through the 
hole just as easily from the outside in as from the inside out, and I knew he 
was likely to remain with us. 

Three times he induced his mate to come also, but that was before the 
hole was the only opening for them. She was of a very different disposition 
from her mate, being wild and easily frightened, and all of a flutter if I stepped 
into the conservatory. Until nearly Christmas we saw them together outdoors, 
and sometimes she would come in the morning and chirp to him through the 
windows—he would answer with a song. Often when he saw me he would sing, 
then fly to see if I had opened the little trap-door for him. 

He allows us to stand right in the open living-room doorway and watch 
him go out, turning his head sidewise the better to see us. Often he is in no 
haste about leaving and sometimes stays half the morning. The first hole we 
made I blocked up with a piece of suet, which assures him good breakfast, and 
he breaks it into the tiniest bits before attempting to eat it. He has kept down 
insect life to a minimum this winter, which is fortunate in more ways than 
one, for I could not fumigate as usual to get rid of the plant pests. 

One day, when I had been absent from the house for some time, upon my 
return I found some little marks in the dining-room which looked as if the 
Wren had been over there. I could hardly believe it, but still there were the 
tell-tale marks. So I kept watch, after a fashion, and a few days later I sur- 
prised him on the living-room floor. He at once returned to the conservatory. 
Two or three days after that, when I returned the silver to the dining-room 
after breakfast, there, on the floor, was Mr. Wren, indulging, I judge, in what 
crumbs fell from the table. He made himself very much at home with us. 

When the first snow came I wondered if he would know what it was and 
would like it. He went out promptly when I opened the trap-door, and began 
inspecting some wood piled on the porch, which was his favorite spot to start 
the day’s work. I was called off by some duty about the house but soon re- 
turned and found him sitting all bunched up on the topmost stick, with his 
toes just back of the snow-line. He did not look happy at all. However, when 
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he spied me watching he perked up, twitched his tail a few times, and flew away. 
I judge he was gone about a half hour, when he returned to the conservatory 
and sat a long time on the edge of a seed-box in the sunshine. He goes in and 
out freely when it is cold, but if pleasant I do not think he returns until evening. 

I placed a saucer of water on the shelf. I have often seen him drink from it, 
but not until this last week have I seen him bathe in it, though, of course, 
he may have done so frequently, for I cannot spend all my time in the 
observation tower. 

Like all birds that fly by day, he believes in the old maxim— 


“Karly to bed, early to rise, . 
Makes one healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


Just before lights are needed in the house, he slips in and quickly goes to bed, 
without preening or fuss. At first he had a nice bed of roots and Florida moss 
in one of the orchid baskets which hang on a long pole the length of the 
conservatory. But at Christmas time, when I tried to show off his going to 
bed, I found he had abandoned-that. For a long time I could not tell exactly 
where he roosted, but thought it was on a swinging branch upon which air- 
plants are growing, and have just proved this to be true. 

Though the first Mrs. Wren seems to have disappeared entirely (whether 
she went to warmer climes, or some tragedy befell her we know not), we are 
hoping he will win another wife when spring comes. To encourage him in this, 
Mr. Rhoads has placed a nice -nesting-box in the conservatory, fastening it 
securely and draping it most artistically, with Florida moss, while inside are 
leaves placed ready for a nest foundation. 

During the shortest days he did not sing so much, but now he is up and at it 
before we arise in the mornings. Over the radiator at the end I have a board 
shelf. He is very fond of this and uses it as a dressing-room in the morning— 
it is so nice and warm there. He also uses it after his bath, and often sits there 
quietly. Once we found him sitting down very flat, like a brooding bird on her 
nest. Sometimes when I talk to him he seems to answer in very low little notes, 
for I can see his throat feathers move just a trifle. At other times he will say 
cheer, cheer, not raising his head so high as when he sings. 

The second week in February, a White-throated Sparrow stunned itself 
one cold morning by flying head first into the glass of the dining-room window. 
I picked it up from the ground, fearing it would not live, but Mr. Rhoads 
thought it would and placed it on the floor of the conservatory, so that it 
would be in a suitable place when it revived. It was still breathing, but rather 
spasmodically. I watched, and fearing it was getting too chilled, changed it 
to the shelf over the radiator. The Wren inspected it carefully from all sides, 
and I wondered if he would feel the Sparrow an intruder in his sanctuary. 


It was nearly four hours before the Sparrow felt well enough to try some . 


bread-crumbs I had placed there for it. The Wren was in and out many times 
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during the morning and showed no signs of ill humor, but, on the other hand, 
seemed to think the Sparrow being there was a sort of joke, and when it ate 
the crumbs the Wren helped. We kept the Sparrow a few days and then let 
it go for it did not seem entirely content. Liberty seemed more desirable to it 
than a warm abiding-place and the choicest grains which we provided. We 
have not seen it since. 

Postscript: Our Wren guest remained with us through the winter, until 
on the night of March 15, when he did not lodge with us though it was rather 
cold and blustery. All day Sunday he did not appear, nor did his song ring 
as usual through our small piece of woodland. We were very downcast, fearing 
that some of the prowling cats had had a meal and silenced his joyous life 
forever. But we were greatly rejoiced when, on Monday morning, we awoke 
to find the house ringing with his song as happily as ever. But, on March 24, 
he left us for good, apparently. We kept hoping that he had gone to find a mate, 
and that he would bring her back to us and nest and rear a family, all of which 
would inherit his charming character. But from that day to this we have not 
once seen him nor heard him in this section. 

The latter part of the time he was with us his song became much more varied 
and the volume of it was amazing. How one small mite could pour forth such a 
strong song so continuously was a wonder. He would hardly pause long enough 
between notes to take breath, and when he ate we could not imagine. I suppose 
it must have been before we arose in the morning, for the Mockingbird food 
which we placed in a dish for him during the latter part of his stay was usually 
partly eaten. 


S 


FIELD SPARROW AND NEST 
Photographed by Dr, Frank N. Wilson at St. Louis, Mo. 
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As a Bird Saw It 


One spring morning I set out to ambush 
some Crows that, instead of feasting on 
grasshoppers and similar delicacies, had let 
their evil natures guide them into pulling up 
our young corn. On one side of the field was 
a woodlot, and on a stump in the thick fringe 
of brush that grew along its edge I took up 
my station. I had sat there but a short time 
when a bird flew into the brush behind me, 
and, judging by the sound, only a few feet 
away. I sat motionless, but it noticed me 
and immediately began an excited chittering 
and chirping and flitting from branch to 
branch. ‘“‘You’re letting your curiosity get 
the best of you, my boy,” I thought. 

After a few moments of this behavior, 
there was a sudden flutter of wings, and the 
bird poised for an instant directly above my 
head. My hat was off, and the bird was so 
close that the beat of its wings stirred my 
hair. It flew back into the bushes, only to 
return and flutter above my head as before. 
Yet the third time it came back, but this 
time, instead of flying away again, it lit 
on my head, and, in a very diligent manner, 
began to pick the hairs therefrom. The 
pricking of its sharp little toes on my scalp 
and the vigor of its hair-pulling was a trifle 
too much for my self-control, and I instinc- 
tively moved my head. Away it flew, but 
only for a moment, and then it was back at 
work, harder than before. This time I con- 
ceived the idea of catching it, and began to 
raise my hand very slowly, thinking to get 
it close to the bird without the movement 
being noticed. But it did notice something 
wrong and flew off again. I thought I had 
given enough toward the building of one 
home, especially as I was giving a commodity 
with which I was not any too plentifully 
endowed. I left it chirping and scolding at a 
great rate, evidently angered at my selfish- 
ness in carrying away so much fine nest- 
building material. 

The bird was a Tufted Titmouse. I have 
seen the Phoebe, on several occasions, sit 
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calmly on a horse or cow and help itself to 
hairs for nest-lining, but my own experience 
is the only one of which I have heard wherein 
a bird adapted such housewifely tactics toward 
a man.—E. Irwin Situ, Washington, D. C. 


Spring Activities 


For many years, when wintry blasts and 
stormy winds have given place to balmy 
spring, there has come to my back yard a 
pair of little brown House Wrens. Their 
evident show of authority proclaims, in a 
way, a sort of vested right to the premises 
and gives color to the well-accepted theory 
that they have been there before, and that 
some birds return each season to their same 
old nesting-places. The wonderment in my 
case (and I suspect with others) is that, 
notwithstanding the fact that these in- 
dustrious little creatures raise two broods of 
five or six young ones a season, there is no 
increase in the local colony, although ample 
provision has been made in the way of 
housing facilities. 

Knowing that Mrs. Jennie Wren preferred 
and insisted on a clean house, I had, in 
anticipation of her coming, gone through 
that distressingly necessary process, which at 
this season of the year is the general custom 
in all well-regulated households, and of 
which I, myself, have but recently had a 
taste. 

Promptly, and almost to the day (May 10- 
12), they arrived and soon began house- 
hunting. It was evident that they were 
discriminating and exacting. Like other 
house-hunters, and particularly ‘newly- 
weds,’ they were hard to please. Possibly 
they wanted hardwood floors, or the ventila- 
tion was poor, or there was no sleeping- 
porch—the concomitant of every modern 
home! 

As the landlord of the properties visited, I 
was in great perturbation. While I realized 
that Madame Jennie was somewhat of a 
crank, and inclined to be querulous, yet the 
Wrens were very desirable tenants for all 
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that, and their lovely ‘song, like charity, 
“covered a multitude of sins.” 

After several days of investigation of the 
four boxes provided for them, during which 
time they carried sticks into two of them, I 
noticed one morning that they were giving 
attention to a four-compartment two-story 
Martin-house which, erected somewhat late 
last season, had not brought the Martins for 
nesting purposes, although a flock of them 
on two occasions had visited it, and no doubt 
have put it down as a desirable on their 
renting-list for this year—at least I hope so. 
I noted that the Wrens began to build in 
this big house (I say Wrens, although I 
believe it was only one, and that poor Jennie). 
Here comes the ludicrous part of the pro- 
ceedings. Apparently they had no fine sense 
of locality. All holes looked alike to them, 
and so I found they were building in all four 
of the places at one and the same time! 
Alighting on the platforms, if it was found 
they could not readily get the straw or twig 
in the door before them, they would slip 
over to another door and place it in there. 

Thus matters went along for two whole 
days, when, apparently disgusted at the 
progress, or rather lack of progress, being 
made, they abandoned their efforts altogether, 
and as a kind of fling at me, as probably 
being responsible for such uncanny pro- 
ceedings, they quit my premises altogether 
and went off and nested at a neighbor’s, oc- 
casionally coming back to my fruit trees for 
a bug or worm, all the while pouring out a 
wealth of song and saucily flitting about as 
much as to say: ‘Aha, Mr. Smarty, see 
what you have missed!” 

I sincerely hope I shall have better luck 
next year with these dear little creatures.— 
TURNER W. SHACKLETT, Erie, Pa. 


In Nesting Time 


The chance discoveries in bird-study add 
zest to its pursuit. In the earlier years of my 
interest I read every book and article that I 
could find relating to birds. This was a 
necessity on account of my ignorance, but I 
erred in the use of the knowledge I obtained. 
I associated certain birds with definite trees, 
localities, or surroundings; my eyes were not 
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opened to possibilities, and I returned from 
my bird-hunts discouraged. Now I go forth 
ready to see anything not according to the 
text, and great joy is mine when I make a 
find. 

T have found the rarer nests when on some 
other quest, seldom when searching for them. 
For years I have listened to the wondrous 
sweet melody of the Ovenbird’s flight-song, 
and have watched the bird make the curve 
high above the tree-tops, but I could not 
find its nest. On a certain Vermont hillside, 
during the later days of June, an Ovenbird 
was always calling me. One day I entered 
the woods by a cart-path that rimmed a 
mountain brook, and wandered up and down 
for an hour. I peered around every little 
hummock of dried leaves, picking my way 
carefully lest I step on a bird-home. At 
last, tired, warm, and dispirited, I returned 
to the cart-path and crossed to the brook- 
side. Suddenly, a frightened brown bird 
fluttered away from my very feet. For an 
instant I dared not move. It was dark in 
the woods and I was slow in discovering her 
arched nest within 3 inches of my foot, and 
on the very bank of the brook. Yet I had 
read that the Ovenbird’s nest was never 
found near running water! 


On one of my hunting trips I flushed a 


Black-and-White Warbler. She had been 
perfectly safe and completely hidden between 
two roots of a white birch. Her nest was 
beside a path, and she always fluttered out 
whenever I passed, but returned soon if I sat 
down and quietly waited. 

In a pine woods, a few rods from the high- 
way, I came upon the dainty nest of a 
Solitary Vireo. Unwisely, it seemed to me, 
she had chosen the slender branch of a leafless 
shrub from which to suspend her treasure- 
basket, on a level with my eyes. After a few 
minutes coaxing on my part she hopped out 
and disclosed three half-grown birds. 

In the same woods I watched the Red- 
breasted Nuthatches pass in and out of a 
hole about 12 feet up, in a decayed stump. I 
was first interested in the entrance to this 
bird-home when I saw the drops of balsam or 
pitch glistening on the dead wood, and was 
glad to prove the truth of what I had read 
about it. 
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One noontime in late May, as I sat on a 
boulder beneath a fine pair of swamp maples, 
a small greenish yellow bird flitted noise- 
lessly from bush to bush and disappeared in 
the rank grass a few feet away. After she 
flew I found my first Maryland Yellow- 
throat’s nest containing four fledglings. 
Many times had I searched in vain among the 
skunk cabbages. 

On a later day, while intent upon the 
activities of this bird family, suddenly I 
was aware of being watched. A few feet 
above my head in the maple sat Mrs. Hum- 
mer. She was not preening, and I felt as 
though I were on the eve of a great discovery. 
I was. After minutes that seemed endless, she 
flew to a lower branch and revealed to me 
her nest. It was in plain sight yet I had spent 
the noontime there for many days! The school 
children were near playing their games; I 
feared to trust them all with the knowledge 
and I scarcely dared look toward the nest 
lest I disclose to them what I had been so 
stupid in not seeing. The next day I saw the 
two tiny white eggs. Before school closed 
there were two birdlings about as large as 
bumble bees. 

I made one visit later and great was my 
reward. There did net seem room in the nest 
for both the birds, small as they were. One 
sat on the edge vibrating its wings. Evenas I 
watched, it lifted itself; the mother appeared; 
and there, in mid-air, a foot above the nest, 
both birds poised with rapidly vibrating 
wings. She thrust her bill into the little one’s 
open mouth even to the throat, feeding it. 
The other birdling flew away before I left 
but received no food from its mother before 
going—Vita Hatt Wicut, Boston, Mass. 


Peculiar Nesting Sites 


Having made a few observations upon the 
nesting pecularities of some species of birds, 
that may be of general interest, I will here 
relate them: 

As I was at work on one of my Bird Census 
lists, I noticed a pair of Phcoebes about a 
private bridge over a small creek in the 
field. Of course that was perfectly natural 
and just what one would expect. But it soon 
became apparent that there were more than 


two adult birds around there; in fact, I soon 
noticed four of them at once. Close investi- 
gation showed only one nest situated under 
the bridge. I was puzzled. However, there 
was an old deserted well close by the bridge, 
and this well was enclosed by a fence about 
to feet long on each of its four sides. I 
noticed one of the birds alighted frequently 
on one of the posts of this fence. One of the 
planks was off of the top platform of the well, 
leaving an open space about a foot wide 
across the center of the well. I went up to 
the well to investigate and one of the birds 
flew out of the well. 

A careful examination showed that the 
well was ‘curbed’ up with boards, not 
round, but 4 feet square on the inside. It was 
16 feet from the platform down to the water, 
and a frame of 2- by 4-inch lumber was inside 
of the boards and 5 feet below the platform. 
There was no other frame or projection of any 
kind inside of the curbing—nothing but 
smooth boards down to the water. In the 
northwest corner, upon the edge of the 2- 
by 4-inch frame above referred to, was the 
bird’s nest with five snow-white eggs in it— 
a 12-inch opening 5 feet above and cold water 
to feet below! Now this was certainly an 
interesting situation for a bird’s nest! I 
resolved then and there that this affair 
would bear watching. 

I went back in three days and 4 young 
birds were hatched out. They grew like 
young birds do, unmindful of their precarious 
situation. About two weeks passed. I saw 
them several times during this time. The 
last time I saw them they were about fully 
feathered out, three were on the nest, and one 
was on the 2- by 4-inch frame beside the nest. 
A few days later when I went there, the 
birds, neither young nor old, were to be seen 
anywhere. I examined the’ surface of the 
water very carefully but could see no sign of a 
drowned bird. They must have made their 
initial flight up and out through that 1-foot 
opening. It seems marvelous that a bird 
with no opportunities for practice should be 
able to do this, but the facts seem to indicate 
that they did, for if they had failed and 
dropped into the water below, their bodies 
would have been floating on its surface. 
There certainly is a vast difference between 
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the various species in this respect. Imagine 
a young House Wren, Robin, or Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak leaving its nest under 
these circumstances! 

A similar case, with the danger of drowning 
eliminated, however, is supplied by the 
Chimney Swifts. I have at least one instance 
on record where a pair of these birds had 
their nest in a chimney 8 by 8 inches, inside 
measurement, and situated 22 feet below the 
top of the chimney. How-the young birds 
can make a flight of 22 feet, straight up to 
get into daylight, is also a wonder to me. 
But, perhaps, they crawl up the wall with the 
assistance of their feet and wings, as do the 
young Wrens.—E. D. Nauman, Sigourney, 
Towa. 


Piazza Acquaintances 


There is a Japanese honeysuckle-by our 
side piazza, and it climbs along a post about 
2% feet from the piazza steps leading to the 
house door. This honeysuckle, which is a very 
luxurious grower, is bunched and tied to a 
hook at the top of the post, and the ends of 
the vine hang downward. 

In the early morning of May 15, 1922, I 
noticed that a Chipping Sparrow was begin- 
ning to build a nest in the-outer part of this 
vine, facing south, and about 13 feet from the 
ground. The bird worked steadily for a time 
and the nest grew fast, for since we still keep 
a horse, most of the building material was 
picked up from the driveway or just inside 
the barn-door. 

An east window of the house afforded a 
splendid view of the work. During the middle 
of the day no birds were seen about the 
partly built nest, but later in the afternoon 
the work was resumed and the nest was ap- 
parently finished that same day. 

With a sillcock directly below the nest, 
people passing constantly in and out of the 
house or sitting close by on the piazza, it was 
no wonder the bird seemed a bit nervous at 
first, so I did not add to her fright by climb- 
ing up and peeping into the nest. Soon, 
however, Chippy remained quietly on her 
nest, no matter how much we passed, though 
she sometimes kept an eye on us. 

Unfortunately, I was away from home the 
latter part of May and early June, so I did 
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not know when the eggs hatched, but on my 
return, June 6, young birds were being fed 
little green worms and were calling lustily 
for them. June ro there was a severe rain- 
storm, and I threw out crumbs on the piazza 
for the first time. The birds began feeding 
their young almost immediately. After that 
I kept crumbs on the piazza floor. 

June 11 there was incessant calling from 
the nest. Some of my notes will show how 
busy the parents were kept, for the young 
were fed at 9.20 A.M., 9.21, 9.24, 9-29, 9-32, 
9.3334) 9-3534, 9-36, 9.4034, 9.43, etc. At 
times both birds appeared, almost simul- 
taneously, at the nest with food, though one 
always waited nearby until the other had fed 
out its offering. About half the food was 
caterpillars or green worms, the rest crumbs. 

June 12 there was a fierce gale all day. The 
vines holding the frail cradle were tossed 
about so violently that we feared they would 
break loose from the post, and my father 
tied them more securely. The little birds 
survived the gale but they left the nest the 
next day. 

Although there had been great pleasure in 
watching the parent birds, the real fun began 
soon after the young had left the nest. 

At first only the adult birds were seen 
about the yard, but June 21 was very rainy, 
and Mother Chippy brought her bedraggled 
young to the side piazza and called for crumbs 
which in my presence she began fearlessly 
feeding to her teasing brood. After that there 
was usually one or more stubby-tailed young 
Chippy on the piazza or steps. I never saw 
more than three at one time. If anyone 
appeared, these birds would scuttle under a 
seat or to the protection of the honeysuckle 
vine. When undisturbed they would sit in 
stolid indifference to the crumbs which lay 
scattered all about them. If a parent ap- 
peared they would call incessantly and tag 
after it until fed. 

I never saw one of the old birds bring any 
food to the piazza. They seemed to rely 
wholly on the crumbs to feed their young, 
and when these were gone they would hop to 
the door and call for more. This the 
youngsters learned to do in time. 

Our house was closed the last of June, 
but imagine my surprise and delight when, on 
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returning for a few hours in July, a young 
Chipping Sparrow flew toward me and called 
for food. 

This last spring (1923) I found a Chipping 
Sparrow shaping her nest in the same honey- 
suckle vine, about 6 inches below the old 
nest, which remained intact. This was May 
17. The bird was very tame. June 21 I 
missed Chippy’s simple lay among the other 
morning songs. No birds were seen about the 
piazza. After watching three days in vain, 
I climbed up to the nest and found three 
punctured eggs in it. 

A Wren which had taken up its abode in 
the yard that spring had been caught in 
several misdemeanors and undoubtedly this 
dastardly act should be laid to him. How- 
ever that may be, Chippy soon joined the 
morning chorus again and not long after I 
saw him vigorously chasing Johnny Wren 
about the orchard—CLarA EVERETT REED, 
Brookfield, Mass. 


Vesper Sparrow in Central Park, N. Y. 


On April 11, 1924, a friend and I were 
strolling through the park to see what we 
could, At a distance we saw a few birds 
hopping about on a lawn. Among the Robins 
and Juncos we spied two queer-looking 
Sparrows which appeared quite tame. We 
stalked them and got within 6 feet. They 
proved to be Vesper Sparrows. The chestnut 
on bend of wing, white outer tail feathers, 
and other markings served to identify them. 
At first we did not think this discovery 
unusual, but on glancing through Griscom’s 
‘Birds of New York City Region,’ I noticed 
that these birds were the rarest of casual 
visitors to Central Park. This observation 
was made early in the morning, at about 
7 o’clock—Victor RosEN, New York City. 


Great Horned Owl at Englewood, N. J. 


March 24, 1924, on the Phelps estate, at 
Englewood, N. J., with some friends I saw 
a large brown Owl, pursued by a band of 
Crows. A glance was enough to show that it 
was not a Barred Owl, and when he (or she) 
lit on a dead tree in plain view and raised 
his ‘ears’ it proved to be a Great Horned 


Owl, a species believed to be extinct in this 
region.—CHARLTON OcBuRN, Jr., New York 
City. 


The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker in 
New York City 


On October 14, 1923, upon entering Bronx 
Park, we were told that a ‘dark Woodpecker’ 
had been seen a few minutes before by a 
Mr. Landis. He took us to the tree, a dead 
hemlock, where, sure enough, about 30 feet 
up, was a bg Woodpecker with a solid black 
back. However, it took wing before we 
could get a satisfactory view of it. It flew 
high, uttering a loud, explosive note different 
from that of any other Woodpecker. It 
continued calling, so we had no difficulty in 
tracing it to a new location in another dead 
hemlock. Here we observed it at-leisure, 
saw its markings—and even the three toes. 
One thing we noticed was that it had the 
peculiar habit of ‘peeling’ off the bark, which 
it accomplished by ‘side-blows’ of its power- 
ful beak. Nearby was a Hairy Woodpecker, 
so we had an opportunity to compare the 
size of the two. This particular bird was 
probably a female since it lacked the yellow 
crown-patch, so characteristic of the male. 
We had it under observation for at least a 
half-hour, at every angle and in every possible 
light. Later in the day we returned with 
several local ‘birdmen’ to the same tree, but 
even though we waited several hours, it did 
not appear. 

On Thursday of the same week (October 
18) we were told by several bird observers 
that a male of the same species had been 
observed, and they described the locality so 
accurately that we had little trouble in 
locating the bird. This was, indeed, a male, 
having a prominent golden yellow crown- 
patch. 

On this occasion we also observed the bird 
at leisure, but we did not hear a note from it. 
It was not shy in the least, but kept busily 
at work, peeling off the bark and totally 
disregarding us. 

We saw it for the last time on Saturday, 
October 20, on the same tree where the first 
bird had flown. By this time the hemlock 
was pretty well peeled, even though it was 
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some 30 to 40 feet in height. This being a 
bright day, we viewed it to particular 
advantage and were able to show it to two 
other youthful observers. As far as we can 
gather no other observer saw it, after this 
date, in the Botanical Gardens.—J. & R. 
Kuerzi, New York City. 


Cuckoos and Jays 


One or two pairs of Yellow-billed Cuckoos, 
which have nested on my place for a number 
of years, have displayed a strange choice for 
nesting-places for birds so retiring. One or 
two years they nested high up in an elm tree 
where they were very well protected, but 
where I could see them with my glasses, 
carrying great green and white worms and 
caterpillars to their young ones. They had a 
habit, when the one on the nest wished.to-be 
relieved, of making a peculiar note which 
was answered by the mate, who would at 
once fly to the nest and assume his or her 
share of family duties, while the other took 
a little relaxation and foraged for something 
to eat. 

But this was the peculiar thing about them. 
The next year after nesting in this inacces- 
sible place, they built their nest in a little 
elm tree in the parking, in a low limb over- 
hanging the curb on an asphalt street where 
hundreds of automobiles were passing every 
day, and here in this exposed, noisy place 
they raised a brood of young, This year they 
built their nest in a little hackberry tree in 
the parking along the side of my lot; but 
here also the nest was on a low limb over- 
hanging the curb on a paved street, and the 
ice wagon stopped every morning directly 
under this nest, which was so low down that 
the driver might have put his hand in it. 
Their work was done so quietly that we did 
not discover the presence of the nest until 
the birds were sitting on the eggs. It seems 
to me very strange that such shy birds 
should deliberately select exposed positions 
for their nests—more exposed probably 
than the nest of any other birds about the 
place. 

A few days ago we were aroused by a 
terrific commotion in the trees, created by a 
pair of Blue Jays who seemed to be ‘cussing 
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out’ some unwelcome intruder. On looking 
in the yard we discovered a squirrel to be the 
object of the indignation of these noisy birds. 
Up to that time we had not seen the squirrel, 
and he had probably only recently arrived. 
He was in the vicinity of a pecan tree on 
which the nuts were ripening, and probably 
engaged in carrying them off. We were soon 
astonished to discover that the Jays were 
industriously engaged in picking up pecans, 
flying across the yard about 1oo feet, and 
depositing them along a fence covered with 
honeysuckle. As they would put them on the 
ground they would pick up leaves lying near 
by and drop them over the nuts. They kept 
this up with feverish industry for several 
hours, until they were thoroughly tired out, 
then they repaired to the bird-bath and it 
took several washings to get all the mud off of 
them. I watched them again another day 
and saw them engaged in the same work. I 
went out to where I had seen them covering 
the nuts, to verify what I had believed I 
observed, and, sure enough, I found a number 
of pecans covered by the leaves.—GRANT 
ForEMAN, Muskogee, Okla. 


Scissor-tailed Flycatchers near 
Lincoln, Neb. 


On Sunday, May 20, Mrs. James Schee, 
who lives on a farm about 5 miles southeast 
of Lincoln, Neb., noticed a pair of strange 
birds on the fence wire near the house. Her 
small brother, Bobby, though only ten years 
old, had studied his pocket bird-guide so 
diligently that he at once identified them as 
Scissor-tailed Flycatchers. 

Bobby reported the find to some of the 
members of the Bruner Bird Club, who made 
frequent pilgrimages to the farm to see the 
Scissor-tails. By May 29 they had completed 
a nest in a small box-elder tree in front of 
the house, close to the road. The large nest, 
built of all sorts of trash, such as twigs, 
grasses, paper, string, rags, etc., was about 12 
feet from the ground. These graceful, in- 
teresting birds were very tame and acted 
much like the common Kingbirds; their 
call, too, was similar. 

On June 5, a severe wind-storm broke off 
the branch containing the nest, and Bobby 
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found it and three broken eggs on the ground. 
On June 8, the Flycatchers were still ‘hanging 
around’ but were not building again; on the 
11th, however, Bobby phoned that they were 
nesting in the tree next north of the one in 
which the first ill-fated nest had been. 

By July 2, the baby birds hatched out, and 
in due time four nestlings with ‘short tails,’ 
as Bobby reported, left the nest. They grew 
up without accident until they were able to 
take care of themselves, and on August 22 
the whole family departed for the South. 

As the range of these birds is from Texas 
north to Kansas, bird-lovers are much 
pleased that they were able to breed success- 
fully near Lincoln and hope they will return 
next season.—LILLIAN S. LOVELAND, Sec- 
retary Bruner Bird Club. 


Blackbird Intelligence 


While motoring in Solano County on 
Sunday, September 16, 1923, I noted flocks 
of Brewer’s Blackbird, with an occasional 
Bicolored Blackbird among them, standing 
on the ground side by side in straight rows 
along the edge of the highway. Their forma- 
tion suggested that of drilling in military 
fashion, but as I progressed further along I 
saw that every row was in the shadow of a 
telephone pole, each tall pole making a 
narrow shade extending away from the left- 
hand side of the paved road. As it was a 
very hot day and there were no trees or 
bushes in that territory, the birds were 
taking advantage of what meager relief the 
shadow of the poles offered. Even at that 
they were panting, with bills open, just as a 
dog does when overheated. Of course, it is 
natural for birds to seek shelter from either 
heat or cold, but it was odd indeed to see so 
many birds on the ground in straight rows 
this way.—EmeERson A. STONER, Benicia, 
Calif. 


Waxwing Migrants 


I was much interested in stories of Cedar 
Waxwings in the January and February 
Number of Brrp-Lore. I do not know where 
the Waxwings spend Christmas, but you 
may be interested to hear that they visit 
Aiken, S. C., early each spring (in March) 


in vast numbers, and usually a great many 
Robins come with them. This year they 
came earlier. I noticed the first on February 
22, and on Sunday, February 24, there were 
hundreds in my garden, I have large clumps 
of Christmas berries, or casena bushes, and 
they were bent under the weight of so many 
beautiful but greedy Waxwings eating the 
berries. Today, March 14, it is quite cold. 
We had a little snow, and back came great 
flocks of Cedar Waxwings, and this time took 
all the berries from two lovely holly trees. 
Very few Robins were with them this year.— 
Rena M. Cuarer, Aiken, S.C. 


Gourds for Bird-Houses 


Some years ago, in the South, I observed 
that the Martin colonies were commonly 
housed in a bunch of bottle gourds tied to the 
top of a pole. The idea was carried to my 
country place at Stamford, Conn., and 
gourds were gradually made to replace bird- 
houses of other kinds, ranging in size from 
those required for Chickadees up to the sort 
that will attract the Wood Duck. 

There are a great many sizes and shapes of 
gourds, but the ones which will be suitable 
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for the largest range of utility are known as 
‘bottle gourds’ and ‘dipper gourds.’ Seeds 
may be obtained from any dealer in garden 
seeds. When the gourds are cut from the 
vine, a hole is cut in each one, of the right 
size for the sort of bird that is to be housed, 
and the gourds are then stored in a cold place 
where they will slowly dry out without 
becoming mouldy, or in a hot attic where 
they will dry very quickly. The choice of 
method will depend upon convenience in 
any given case. 

When drying has progressed sufficiently, 
the contents are readily removed with an 
old: long-handled spoon, or, in the case of 
larger specimens, with a strip of metal bent 
for the purpose. A hole is then made in the 
shell at a suitable point for reception of a 
copper wire which is used for suspending 
these bird-houses from the branches or trunks 
of trees. A small gimlet hole is made in the 
bottom of each gourd to allow rain- or 
snow-water to escape. 

The shell of the gourd is extremely hard 
and durable, and will last for many years 
when exposed to all of the kinds of weather 
that happen. In the course of a few months, 
the outer surface becomes covered with 
lichens, which give it a color blending with 
surroundings. Birds seem to recognize gourds 
as objects of nature, and they do not have 
the hesitation in accepting them that is 
sometimes observed in relation to other kinds 
of bird-houses. 

I would not in any way interfere with the 
highly commendable activities of manu- 
facturers of bird-houses. A parallel may 
perhaps be found in the instance of the Sixth 
Avenue Surface Railroad in New York, the 
directors of which feared that an elevated 
railroad would ruin their business. Practi- 
cally it was found that erection of the elevated 
railroad quadrupled the business of the sur- 
face railroad, for the reason that so many 
people acquired the habit of going in that 
direction for transportation on the newly 
built lines. 

If people more generally acquire the habit 
of putting up bird-houses, manufacturers 
will have an increase in their business of 
building them, because the majority of 
people will not bother to raise gourds, even 


though they may have conveniences for the 
purpose. 

A word in regard to culture of the gourd 
may be desirable. The vines require plenty 
of hot sun and rich ground, which may be 
still further treated with manure, fertilizers, 
and hoeing at various times during the 
summer. The application of mulch will 
help very much in dry summers and will 
avoid the necessity for frequent watering. 

Gourds will grow under conditions of 
neglect, but their fruits are small and not 
numerous. Under conditions of affectionate 
cultivation they make tremendous response. 
I have collected as many as fifty fruits from a 
single vine, some of them, however, being 
immature because at Stamford the growing 
season is not as long as it is farther south. 
Frost catches my gourds before the last ones 
formed are thoroughly ripe. If one has the 
advantage of a greenhouse, a month or six 
weeks of extra time may be gained. When 
gourd seeds are planted in pots and given a 
greenhouse start, they may then be trans- 
planted without breaking the earth in the 
pot, after the danger of late spring frost is 
past. 

The vines. may be trained upon arbors or 
upon lattice-work attached to the south side 
of a barn. Plenty of room must be given 
because a single gourd vine will sometimes 
make a growth of considerably more than 100 
feet in the summer, if we add up the length 
of all of the branches for a sum total. 

Aside from the question of utility of the 
fruits for bird-houses, there is inspiration in 
the enthusiastic vigor of a gourd vine growing 
under conditions of good attention. Further- 
more, the exquisite blooms of crinkly satin 
are among the most beautiful of all garden 
flowers. They are not seen at their best in the 
midst of the heavy, coarse foliage of the vine, 
and, in fact, are not in artistic harmony with 
the foliage. A single gourd flower, however, 
cut early in the morning and placed in a vase 
with a single lanceolate leaf of iris, will 
attract the attention of every lover of the 
beautiful in plant-life, 

The photograph of a group of gourds of 
different shapes and sizes does not include 
specimens quite large enough for the Wood 
Duck, my few specimens of this size having 
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been destroyed by miscreants or by squirrel 
hunters who shot at them. 

The two larger gourds in the picture are 
suitable for Screech Owls or for Fliékers. 
The small ones are proper for Chickadees 
and Wrens, while the medium-sized gourds 
will serve for housekeeping purposes for 
Crested Flycatchers, Martins, and Bluebirds. 
Squirrels, deer mice, European Sparrows and 
other occupants that are not wanted must be 
looked after. 

A gourd will sometimes be found to be 
entirely filled with nuts or grain carried there 
for storage purposes by Jays, squirrels, or 
deer mice. Curiously enough, the European 
Sparrow does not seem to take kindly to my 
gourd bird-houses.at Stamford. The Starling 
is a comparatively new arrival with us, and 
I do not as yet know its point of view in 
regard to gourds. In localities where the red 
squirrel or deer mice may destroy young 
birds in bird-houses, gourds may be suspended 
by a wire which is long enough to defeat 
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these marauders. — Ropert T. Morris, 
New York City, 


Chestnut-sided Warbler Breeding in 
the Orient Region, Long Island 


The writer has two definite records of the 
Chestnut-sided Warbler breeding on eastern 
Long Island. A female was observed feeding 
young in nest in the Laural Woods, Southold, 
on July 9, 1923. 

This Warbler was seen nest-building on 
Gardiner’s Island in June, 1923. A pair of 
these Warblers, which evidently had a nest 
near, were also seen on Gardiner’s Island 
on June 10, 1922. 

The three records are the only evidence 
of this species noticed by me during the 
breeding season on the eastern end of Long 
Island in more than twenty years of observa- 
tions. It is interesting that they should all 
occur within a year or two of the present 
time.—Roy LatHam, Orient, L. L., N. Y. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XLIII. February 15 to April 15, 1924 


Boston Recion.—In spite of the mild, 
open winter, this spring was as late as that of 
a year ago which followed a winter of unusual 
severity. The weather during the whole 
period, and especially in March and early 
April, was chilly, with easterly winds and 
three snowstorms, one on the night of 
February 19, another on March 12, and the 
third, with a precipitation of 6 inches, on 
April 2, delayed the growth of the vegetation 
and the migration of the birds. 

The blossoming of the elm trees and red 
maples is a good index of the earliness of 
spring. This season these trees blossomed on 


April 15, the same date as last year, and - 


nearly three weeks later than the year before. 
At the close of this first spring period the 
country is bare and brown, the early flowers 
show little advance from winter conditions, 
and even the buds of the lilac shrubs have 
scarcely swollen—a very abnormal condition 
at this date. 


The birds were behindhand, appearing in 
very small numbers at first and very slowly 
attaining maximum abundance. Those ob- 
servers who are making out Bird Migration 
Records for the Biological Survey will have 
noted that the dates in the fourth column, 
answering the question, ‘when did the species 
become common?” are much later than in 
normal years, An interesting feature of the 
migration to date is that the groups of birds 
have been delayed equally; the second group 
(illustrated by the Phoebe), due March 25, 
did not press on the heels of the delayed first 
group (the Blackbird group), but arrived 
ten days late; likewise the early Sparrows— 
Field, Vesper, and Savannah (the Song 
Sparrow belongs to the earliest group of 
migrants)—did not arrive for another ten 
days, In a season with even a few warm 
days, with southwest wind in late March, 
this distinct grouping of arriving migrants 
is often lost, because the birds push forward 
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well in advance of their usual times of 
migration. : 

The Fox Sparrow appears to be an excep- 
tion to the rule that favorable weather 
hastens migration in a marked degree. My 
records of migration dates of this bird during 
the past -fifteen years show a remarkably 
slight range, in spite of extremes of weather. 
The numbers of Fox Sparrows which visit us 
from year to year vary enormously, but their 
dates of arrival and departure come respec- 
tively very near March 15 and April ts. 

At present (April 15), no birds have been 
reported in this region that might not in a 
normal year arrive in March, and the 
appearance of the countryside has changed 
surprisingly little since the February report 
was made.—Winsor M. Ty Ler, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The Canvasback 
Duck was unusually abundant in late winter. 
On February 23, Moriches Bay, L. I., was 
mostly frozen, but in a broad strip of open 
water along the salt marsh the writer esti- 
mated 400 Canvasbacks, 30 American 
Widgeons, and ro Pintails. The Canvasbacks 
outnumbered the Scaup present 3 or 4 to I. 
The date is appropriate for the first north- 
ward movement of Pintails, but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the Widgeons 
had wintered, in view of their presence in 
January. Information has since been re- 
ceived from sportsmen to the effect that 
Canvasbacks were plentiful here the end of 
January, none were observed on the writer’s 
next visit, March 22,23. Under date of 
March 4, Roy Latham writes from Orient 
concerning the Canvasback: ‘It was first 
seen February 21, only a few birds. It may 
have been here as much as five days before, 
not over that. On March 1, I estimated the 
flock at 500 birds. They were on the inside 
waters on that date, where before they were 
on Gardiner’s Bay. It is a very unusual 
Duck in the vicinity of Orient. I can count 
on one hand the times I have observed it 
here as well as the number of individuals 
seen heretofore.” 

In an earlier letter, Latham says: “At 
least two Wilson’s Snipes have wintered in 
Orient again this winter. One of them spends 
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most of the daytime in a large field of oats 
sown as a cover crop. The Carolina Wrens 
have appeared once more in Orient and 
Greenport, the first time they have been 
observed here since the deadly winter of 
1918.” 

From Dutchess County, up the Hudson, 
the Carolina Wren, again apparently at the 
extreme northern and eastern limits of its 
range, is reported at Barrytown, March 30 
(M. S. Crosby); a male and 2 female Ring- 
neck Ducks at Krugers Island, April 5 
(Brandreth and Crosby). 

Late February and March, with warm sun, 
lacking severe weather, and with occasional 
falls of snow soon melted off, furnished as 
nearly normal a season for the region as its 
uncertain climate allows. The severest 
snowfall of the year, on April 1, lasted but 
a day or so on the ground, and the succeeding 
two weeks were quite springlike. After an 
open January, February and March seemed 
wintry, but there was nothing in their 
weather to account for the very pronounced 
tardiness of the earliest spring land-bird 
migrants. At Garden City, L. I.,a few Song 
Sparrows, a Meadowlark and Field Sparrow 
or two having wintered there was no definite 
date of arrival for these species. There may 
have been a slight increase of the first two 
about March 1, but no considerable increase 
until the last half of the month. Singing 
Field Sparrows became abruptly common on 
April 13, a stray bird having been present 
for two or three days preceding. The first 
lone Robin arrived March 2, but Robins 
increased in numbers very slowly during 
March. The first Grackles were not seen 
until March 8; the first Flickers were noted 
April 5 (W. F. Nichols), the species being 
common the succeeding day; and a single 
White-throated Sparrow appeared in their 
accustomed haunts, April 13. The Vesper 
Sparrow seems to have made an exception 
to the general tardiness, two or more birds 
being noted March 30 in the exact locality 
where the species had lingered in December, 
though not present there since. 

Furthermore, on March 9, the writer 
found 5 to to Vesper Sparrows in one strag- 
gling flock at Syosset, L. I., which he con- 
siders very early spring migrants, though 
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there is a possibility of their having wintered. 
A word as to the spring arrival status of the 
Vesper Sparrow in the New York region: 
In all sections earliest dates have been re- 
corded the last week of March, but it is not 
improbable that further observation will 
reveal a slight earlier movement. Were the 
Robin as scarce a bird and as difficult of 
observation, we might not suspect its first 
late February influx on Long Island, which, 
however, is almost regular. 

J. and R. Kuerzi report very satisfactory 
observation of 2 Orange-crowned Warblers 
near the Moravian Cemetery, Staten Island, 
March 8. There seems no good reason to 
question their identification of these birds 
which we may suppose had wintered there 
successfully. They also record a Pine Warbler 
at Van Cortlandt Park, March 24 (early), 
and are among several creditable observers 
who had the good fortune to meet a couple 
of Great Horned Owls in the Englewood, 
N. J., section in late March. 

At Mastic, L. I., there was a dry north- 
easter on the night of March 21, clearing on 
the morning of the 22d, but it was not until 
midday on the day following that the wind 
came southwest. There had been plenty of 
Canada Geese on the bay, and with the 
change of wind on the afternoon of the 23d 
they started to fly—an interesting sight— 
flock after flock heading somewhat north of 
east, each of some 4o to 150 Geese; in two 
or three hours about 800 birds were counted, 
which must have been only a part of those 
that were passing. Some flocks seen were 
close to the bay, others inland, even north 
of the railroad track. They flew in lines, 
V’s, and Y’s, continually shifting formation, 
perhaps from haying just started, and were 
all honking vigorously—J. T. NIcHOLs, 
New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—While more snow 
fell during the ‘season’ just passed than any 
other period of the winter, the weather for 
the most part has been rather mild. About 
6 inches of heavy wet snow fell on April 1, 
doing much damage to trees, telephone wires, 
and poles. Peals of thunder and flashes of 
lightning were surprising features of this 
storm. 


A marked invasion of Purple Finches 
occurred from February 15-22. During this 
time they constituted the bulk of the catch of 
the local bird-banding enthusiasts. Mr. 
Gillespie, Glenolden, Pa., reported 20 
trapped. _ 

The usual early spring migrants—Purple 
Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, Robins, 
and Bluebirds arrived on schedule. Several 
observers report Bluebirds as being more 
abundant than usual this spring. 

March 2, Song Sparrows, Cardinals, 
Carolina Wrens, and Tufted Titmice were all 
in full song. A perceptible increase in Tufted 
Tits is apparent. 

It will, no doubt, be of interest to bird 
students to know that the Duck Hawk has, 
as heretofore, frequented the City Hall, 
Philadelphia, this winter. From an office 
building opposite the hall, Mr. Gillespie saw 
the Hawk on several occasions, perched high 
up on the tower. Hfe first noted the bird 
on March 14. The life of the Hawk has 
been threatened on several occasions because 
of his successful attacks on the City Hall 


Pigeons. 
Mr. Marburger contributes the following 
notes: Lancaster, Pa., March 18, Pine 


Grosbeak. Denver, Pa., Woodcock, April 5; 
Pine Siskin, April 3 and 5; Hooded Mer- 
ganser, March 29 (2), March 30 (5), April 3 
(3 pairs), April 5 (1 pair); March 30, Blue- 
winged Teal (3); April 5, Mallard (3). 
Considerable interest centers about the 
Crow crusade fostered by the powder in- 
terests and conducted by the sportsman’s 
clubs in this as well as other regions. A 
drive in Lehigh County, Pa., is said to have 
netted 10,000 Crows. It would be well for 
sportsmen and bird-lovers alike to ponder 
over the words of wisdom found in an 
editorial “Blackening the Crow,” in the 
Philadelphia Record, March 16, as follows: 
“There is another angle to the matter 
that may not have been given sufficient 
consideration by those who have been most 
ardent and active in pushing this Jim Crow 
war. Of course, every farmer’s boy knows a 
Crow when he sees one, and it is not likely 
that he will shoot Robins and Thrushes in 
mistake; but when a boy gets a gun in his 
hands it is hard for him to resist the tempta- 
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tion to take a pot-shot at anything offering a 
good target. Then, too, something must be 
said of those deliberate pot hunters who 
ruthlessly shoot song-birds and who may 
find this campaign a fine screen for their 
nefarious practices. 

“Even if the Crow is thoroughly bad, this 
deliberate campaign against him may be 
worse.” 

It is said by the gunners that Crows are 
becoming too numerous when, as a matter of 
fact, in most localities Crows were much more 
common in the past, and, strange to say, 
so was game. 

Twenty years ago a Crow-roost near 
Merchantville, N. J., harbored from twenty 
to thirty thousand Crows. At that time, one 
line of flight which passed over Collingswood, 
N. J., was so long that it stretched in either 
direction as far as the eye could see.” What 
are the conditions today? 

This roost was investigated on March 20. 
As near as could be determined, about 3,000 
Crows came in. Instead of the long flight- 
lines of former years, the birds came in in 
flocks of two to three hundred. Here is a 
roost that does not contain one-tenth the 
number of Crows that it did twenty years 
ago, which means that the Crow population 
for a certain number of miles around ‘has 
decreased that much. While not in close 
touch with other roosts in this region, doubt- 
less a comparative investigation would show 
a decided decrease in the number of Crows 
roosting in them over former years. 

The late March and early April flight of 
wild fowl along the Delaware appears to have 
been about normal, though some reports 
state that it has been unusually heavy. The 
most abundant species were, as usual, Pin- 
tails, Mergansers, Black Ducks, and Scaups. 

A Correction: The date given for birds 
observed at Pedricktown in last Season 
report should read February 12 in place of 
January 1.—Jur1an K. Porter, Camden, 
Nie 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—Again 
this year (1924) the unusually cold weather 
of March and late February has had an 
appreciable effect on bird-life about Washing- 
ton. While the temperature during March 


did not fall below 28°, it did not rise above 
76°, and on only four days was it above 60°. 
This steadily low temperature was thus even 
lower than the average for the same month 
of last year. 

The repressive effect of this weather was 
observable in not only the northward move- 
ment of migrant individuals of our less 
common winter residents, and in the late 
arrival of several of the early migrants, but 
also with gregarious species, like the Purple 
Grackle, inthe delayed dispersal to their 
breeding-grounds. 

Thus, up to April 1, the following species, 
most of which are at least occasional winter 
residents of this vicinity, had not put in their 
appearance: Kingfisher, Cowbird, Great 
Blue Heron, and Purple Martin. Other 
spring migrants, such as the Woodcock, 
Phcebe, Vesper Sparrow, Chewink, and Pine 
Warbler, were all, according to observations 
available, from one to twenty-two days 
behind time. One bird, however, the Brown 
Thrasher, appeared four days ahead of time, 
on March 30. 

The singing of the birds has apparently 
been little or not at all affected by the cool 
weather, for all of the common song-birds, 
such as the Cardinal, Tufted Titmouse, Junco, 
Robin, Mockingbird, and Bluebird began 
singing about their usual time, while the 
Song Sparrow was heard on February 2, 
considerably earlier than was the case 
last year. 

An interesting example of the wandering 
of the Swamp Sparrow to the high, dry up- 
land was brought to notice on February 24, 
when a single individual was heard singing in 
a yard near the top of the bluffs bordering 
the Rock Creek Valley, and in one of the 
yards of the built-up section of Washington. 
Two others were heard singing in the same 
place on March 2. This bird is common here 
during migrations and occurs also in suitable 
places during the winter months, but it is 
rarely seen in the-built-up portions of the city. 

About 20 Cedar Waxwings appeared on 
March 13 at several berry-bearing holly trees 
close to the United States National Museum, 
and regaled themselves on the abundant 
berries of these three trees. The flock was 
increased to 40 on the following day, and a 
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few were seen from time to time until March 
22, when all the berries had been consumed. 
It is interesting to note that the same trees 
were visited by Cedar Waxwings last year 
during the week including March 22 and 23. 
This year several Robins were observed 
feeding on the berries on March 17, and ona 
few other days. 

A Pileated Woodpecker was observed for 
some time by Miss Katharine H. Stuart, on 
February 8, on the outskirts of Washington 


in a ravine near Mount St. Alban. This 


Woodpecker is rare in our immediate vicinity, 
and while it probably breeds in the wilder, 
rocky, wooded country along the Potomac 
above Washington, it rarely wanders into 
the city. 

Although the Fish Crow is ordinarily not 
conspicuous in the highest parts of the city of 
Washington during December and January, 
it this winter was much less common than 
usual, and was not seen at all until late in 
February, although the Common Crow 
appeared to be as numerous and conspicuous 
as usual. There seems to be no evident 
reason for he Fish Crow’s absence during 
this period. 

Mr. S. F. Blake reports that from Novem- 
ber 1 to January 1 he had a flock of about 
60 Killdeers under practically continuous 
observation at the polo field in West Potomac 
Park, along the Potomac River, at Washing- 
ton, The largest number counted was 83, 
on November 28, while 40 were seen on 
January 1, but on January 2, only 5. A 
cold wave intervened and none were ob- 
served until January 18, when 4 were noted, 
after which time none were found until 
February 14. 

The Bald Eagle, which is of regular oc- 
currence along the Potomac River, both 
above and below Washington, was seen 
several times in February close to the city 
along the river, and even in Potomac Park. 

Although, during November, December, 
and part of January, there were compara- 
tively few Ducks on the Potomac River in 
the vicinity of Washington and below, due 
doubtless to the very mild weather of the 
period, they appeared in large numbers 
during February and March, and were even 
more abundant than last year. The Pintails 


were more numerous than usual, and flocks 
were seen at various points along the river, 
as, for instance, Hunting Creek and Four- 
Mile Run, not: far from Washington. The 
Lesser Scaup and the Greater Scaup, which 
were present in considerable numbers during 
the fall but which disappeared during 
December, appeared again abundantly in 
February. The Gadwall is one of our rarest 
Ducks, but a flock of about 30 was noted on 
January 21 and 22, by Luther Hedges, on the 
Potomac River near Cherry Hill, Va., some 
35 miles below Washington. Furthermore, 
R. C. Walker noted it at the same locality 
on January 17. Not only have Ducks been 
numerous in individuals, but a large number 
of species has been observed during the winter 
on the Potomac River from Quantico, Va., 
north to Washington. Following is a list of 
those so noted from data obtained by various 
observers: American Merganser, common; 
Hooded Merganser, abundant; Mallard, 
abundant; Black Duck, abundant; Pintail, 
rather common at times; Gadwall, rare; 
Shoveller, rare; Baldpate, tolerably common; 
Blue-winged Teal, rare; Green-winged Teal, 
rare; Lesser Scaup, abundant; Greater Scaup, 
abundant; Ring-necked Duck, a few seen; 
Redhead, rare; Canvasback, abundant; 
American Golden-eye, common; and Ruddy 
Duck, common. 

In addition to these, the Canada Goose has 
been occasionally observed; and on the 
evening of March 26, Mr. Smith Riley noted 
a flock flying over the city of Washington. 
Apparently the species is not so numerous 
in this vicinity as it has been in some pre- 
vious years.—HArry C. OBERHOLSER, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PirrsBuRGH REGIoN.—Due to my absence 
for a large part of the past two months this 
report probably does not include as much as 
it should. Pleasant weather has been slow in 
coming, and there have been numerous chilly 
and rainy spells which have certainly de- 
layed some of the mid-spring arrivals to 
some extent. 

From reports of numerous observers it 
would seem that the Robins and Flickers 
arrived in full numbers earlier than the 
Bluebirds, although Miss Helen Blair re- 
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corded Bluebirds in Schenley Park on March 
2, and a boy friend of hers stated that he 
had seen them there’ during the preceding 
week. Miss Lily Frederick’s record of a 
Flicker, March 20, at the reservoir north of 
Negley Avenue probably marks the date of 
arrival of that species, although it is ex- 
tremely difficult at times to tell which birds 
are the occasional wintering individuals and 
which are the arriving migrants, unless the 
_ wintering birds have been living close enough 
to Pittsburgh to become as dirty as our local 
birds are. From mid-February on, Robins 
have been seen constantly, though in far 
greater numbers latterly, and they are now 
(April 15) building their nests. In the cate- 
gory of wintering individuals, and not 
migrants, should probably be mentioned the 
following records: Red-headed Woodpecker, 
March 16, at Brown Station (Miss~Helen 
Blair), and at Bethany, W. Va., during the 
first week of March (my own record); 
Flicker, Bethany, W. Va., the first week of 
March (Edwin S. Miller); and Killdeer, 
March 4, East End (W. H. Schrawder). 
Fox Sparrows, Towhees, Red-winged Black- 
birds, Cowbirds, Meadowlarks, Mourning 
Doves, and Phoebes have been present in 
about their usual numbers, and arrived at 
their accustomed time. The first Fox 
Sparrow record at hand is that of Mr. G. 
Norwind, March 10, at Parkman Boulevard. 
Several Towhees have wintered locally, but 
the individuals seen at Deer Creek, April 6, 
by Messrs. Jones and Maude, Miss Helen 
Blair, and Mrs. Blair, were certainly recent 
arrivals. Since then records have been 
numerous. Bronzed Grackles have come a 
little late this year, but are’ now present in 
their usual numbers and are building their 
nests at the Institute for the Blind and in 
Schenley Park (April 15). Judging from Mr. 
Fred Homer’s record of the Starling at 
Transfer, March 2, this species is now more 
or less permanently resident in the state and 
has not developed a migratory habit here 
as yet. 

Miss Blair’s record for the Vesper Sparrow 
at Turtle Creek (March 29) seems to be the 
first for this species, although it easily may 
have arrived earlier. The Schenley High 
School Bird Club found them at Aspinwall 
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on April s in their usual numbers. Field and 
Chipping Sparrows arrived a little later. 
Although the Hermit Thrush has been re- 
corded several times recently, it has ap- 
parently arrived in its usual numbers some- 
what later than usual. It is, as a rule, one of 
our earlier arrivals. The Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker has also been rarer than usual, 
the only local records being those of Miss 
Millie Turner at Wilkinsburgh, and Mr. M. 
Tracht, at Wildwood. The Louisiana Water- 
Thrush was recorded simultaneously at three 
widely separated points on April 13: Wild- 
wood, Fred L. Homer; Beaver, W. E. C. 
Todd; and Bethany, W. Va., by myself. 
The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was recorded at 
Deer Creek, April 12, by Messrs. Elliott, 
Squires, and Jones, and Miss Blair. White- 
throated Sparrows were observed at Wild- 
wood, April 15, by Mr. Tracht. Winter 
Wrens should be more common than records 
show them to have been. Mr. William 
Smith’s record for Castle Shannon, April 14, 
is the only one. 

Among the water-birds, records have not 
been numerous. April 6, at Deer Creek, 
the party before mentioned saw Lesser 
Scaup, and what was thought to be a pair of 
Ring-necks. At Highland Park Reservoir, 
Mr. Jesse Jones observed Black Ducks on 
the same day. Canada Geese have been 
reported from several points, Mr. B. M. 
Ogdon’s record for Brookline, April 8, 
being one of the recent ones. 

Although early records for the House 
Wren, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and Chim- 
ney Swift have come to hand, I should be 
inclined to think that an error of identifica- 
tion may have crept in. Might not the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak have been a Purple Finch, 
for instancee—Grorce MiKkscn SurTTon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) ReEGION.—The cold, 
snowy weather continued during the re- 
mainder of February and March, although in 
a less severe form. The thermometer 
registered zero on February 24, while on no 
night during the month did it fail to go below 
freezing. The days, however, were often 
warm and sunny, so that we had Robins, 
Meadowlarks, Song Sparrows, Cardinals, 
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Flickers, and Nuthatches unusually given 
to song and activity. 

The first wave, consisting of the Robin, 
Bluebird, Crow, and Killdeer, and the second 
wave, containing the Canada Goose, Bronzed 
Grackle, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadow- 
lark, and Song Sparrow, arrived together on 
March 3, 4, and s, after three nights in which 
the mercury barely went below the freezing 
point. The first wave was later than normal, 
while the second wave was about right. Fox 
Sparrows, seen on the 6th and Towhees on 
the oth, should also be included in this wave. 

The third wave, consisting mainly of 
water-birds, took place on the 16th, although 
the lake was still frozen tight as far out as 
one could see, and the marshes offered but 
few inducements in the way of open water. 
The Ducks seen (all by H. G. Morse) were 
Canvasback, Redhead, Baldpate, Mallard, 
Black, Pintail, and ro Gadwall, the last being 
of rare occurrence in this region. The 
Mourning Dove also put in its appearance on 
the 16th, and the Rusty Blackbird on 
the 17th. 

Between this wave and the next there was 
a steady flow of new migrants: Woodcock 
on the roth, Cowbird on the 22d, Lesser 
Scaup Duck on the 23d, Merganser and 
Golden-eye on the 24th, Ring-necked Duck 
and Swamp Sparrow on the 25th. 

The 27th, 28th, and 20th heralded the 
fourth big wave, made up of the Turkey 
Vulture, Migrant Shrike, Great Blue Heron, 
Belted Kingfisher, Vesper Sparrow, Phcebe, 
Wilson Snipe, Bufflehead, Ruddy Duck, and 
Hooded Merganser. The last day of the 
month saw the first Pied-billed Grebe and 
Green-winged Teal. 

With the shifting of the wind from the 
north to the south during the first few days 
of April, the migration speeded up con- 
siderably. The height of the Duck migra- 
tion, with the customary thousands of birds, 
took place during this period. E. A. Doo- 
little reported large numbers of Ducks on the 
rst, composed mainly of Scaups; and a flock 
of 200 Whistling Swans resting on the open 
water in the harbor at Fairport. Whistling 
Swans were again reported on the 4th from 
near Cleveland, and on the 7th from Ash- 
tabula County. A veritable host of new 
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migrants arrived April 4: Red-breasted 
Merganser, Shoveller, Blue-winged Teal, 
Bittern, Coot, Pectoral Sandpiper, Field 
Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Yellow Warbler 
(Baker—Average date, April 24; earliest 
record, April 9), Long-billed Marsh Wren 
(Baker.—Average date, April 27; earliest 
record, April 16), Ruby-crowned Kinglet, . 
Hermit Thrush, and increased numbers of 
Flickers, Winter Wrens, Brown Creepers, 
and Golden-crowned Kinglets. 

April 7 and 8 brought a small movement 
of Horned Grebe, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Wood Duck (C. M. 
Lewis and J. C. Kennedy), and Purple 
Martin. April 12 saw the first Myrtle 
Warbler, Chimney Swift, and Upland Plover; 
the 13th, the first Bonaparte Gull and Brown 
Thrasher; and the 14th the first White- 
throated Sparrow. This concludes the mi- 
gration to date. 

A matter of interest to local bird-lovers 
was that of a Mockingbird visiting a food- 
station well within the limits of the village. 
The bird probably first appeared some time 
in January. It remained for the greater 
share of its time in a small ravine at the 
bottom of which flowed a small creek, and 
ventured to trust itself more intimately to 
human cognizance only long enough to fill 
itself with the relished suet. For the last 
two or three weeks it has not been reported, 
so probably it has moved on.—S. C. 
KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—February and March 
of this year provided us with very little of 
the mild weather which. usually gives a 
foretaste of the spring season. The late 
winter and early spring brought several 
heavy snows and more light flurries, and the 
warm weather of March 2, 3, and 4 was 
followed by snow and colder temperatures. 
Our last snow came on April to, the flakes 
melting as they fell. April has been nearly 
normal, with bright sunny days. Foliage, 
which had been noticeably retarded, is now 
making quick progress. Lilac and syringa 
buds opening have added a bright note of 
green to the dull branches, and cottonwood 
catkins are in evidence. 

Wintering birds were of the commoner 
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species and seemed rather less numerous 
than in average years. Except in the Dunes, 
Tree Sparrows were not observed in their 
accustomed winter haunts until February 
29, when a flock was seen by Dr. Hifrig at 
River Forest. They were common at River- 
side on March 15. Tufted Titmice, Brown 
Creepers, and Chickadees have been regularly 
reported from the Dunes and our western 
suburbs. A single Snow Bunting at Lincoln 
Park on March 12, and another at Jackson 
Park on the 27th, gave evidence of this 
species’ preference for beach localities. 
Red-breasted Nuthatches have been with 
us in fair numbers throughout the winter, 
having been last reported on April 2. 

Our winter Ducks have now thinned their 
ranks. Red-breasted Mergansers remain, 
but no Old-squaws, Golden-eyes, or Mer- 
gansers have been noted since April 4. 
The Lesser Scaup, first seen March 27, has 
now reached its usual spring abundance and 
is the commonest Duck in the region at 
present. Other Ducks noted include the 
Ruddy, March 5; Redhead, March 12; 
Baldpate, April 2; Shoveller and Blue-winged 
Teal, April 14. Several large flocks of 
Canada Geese have been reported. One, 
mentioned by hunters, was said to have 
contained 500 individuals. ¥ 

Despite the cold weather, a few of our 
migrants appeared in February. Mr. 
Kahmann reports the Fox Sparrow on the 
17th, and Mr. Gault notes singing Song 
Sparrows on the 27th and zoth. A Kingfisher, 
found at Geneva, Ills., on the 24th, may have 
wintered there. The first Ring-billed Gulls 
were reported from River Forest on the 
same day. These Gulls do not seem to have 
wintered with us this year, though in milder 
winters a few can always be found about the 
lake and open waters inland. 

Robins began to appear about March 1 
and became fairly common by the roth. A 
search of fair bird country on the ist, how- 
ever, revealed only Prairie Horned Larks. 
Bluebirds arrived in the Dunes on the 8th. 
A few Killdeers came in on the 4th and more 
on the gth. Red-winged Blackbirds were 
first seen on the 6th. Except in the parts of 
the region where they wintered, Meadow- 
larks were not found until the 15th. Cow- 
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birds, on the 30th, and Rusties, on April 13, 
were overdue, as were the Bronzed Grackles 
which came in on March 26. A fair migra- 
tion wave on the 27th and 28th brought with 
it the Phoebe, Towhee, and Fox Sparrows 
in increased numbers. On the 29th a Hermit 


. Thrush was reported from the Dune region. 


The warmer weather which came with 
April 2 brought with it a good wave of 
migrants, including the Pied-billed Grebe, 
Loon, Woodcock (overdue), Belted King- 
fisher, and Swamp Sparrow. Sapsuckers, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, and a Purple 
Martin were reported by Mr. Leopold on the 
3d, while the 5th and 6th brought the Coot, 
Mourning Dove (Tyrrell), Vesper and White- 
throated Sparrows (Hunt). Flickers, first 
reported from the Dunes March 9, became 
generally distributed throughout the region 
about this time. On April 13 the following 
were noted by Mr. Hunt and Drs. Lewy and 
Swift near Hyde Lake: Wilson’s Snipe 
(late), Greater Yellow-legs, Short-eared Owl, 
Rusty Blackbird, Savannah Sparrow (over- 
due), Tree Swallow, Migrant Shrike, and 
Myrtle Warbler. Mr. Leopold. adds the 
Bonaparte’s Gull, Field Sparrow, Winter 
Wren, and Ruby-crowned Kinglet on the 
14th. The writer, in Jackson Park, 
April 16, finds also Yellow-legs (one of the 
lesser variety wading in lagoon), Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, and Veery. The 
presence of the last three species at this date 
would indicate that the migration has become 
practically normal and we may soon expect 
the early Palm Warblers, Black and White 
Warblers, and Water-Thrushes which usually 
start off our Warbler migration. 

This spring, more than in previous years, 
the Dune region has been visited by migrants 
earlier than other portions of our area. The 
sheltered hollows seem to afford protection 
for the wintering species and the hardy 
migrants, and there is an abundance of food 
at hand. In years like the present there is a 
difference of several days between Dune first 
dates and first dates from other parts of our 
region, much of it due, probably, to the 
above-named advantages. Though March 
temperatures have been low, the year does 
not seem unfavorable for the resident and 
transient bird population. There have been 
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ne severe storms and no sudden and intense 
frosts of the sort which often prove so 
destructive to bird-life—-Grorcr Porter 
Lewis, Chairman, Report Committee, Chicago 
Ornithological Society. 


MINNESOTA ReEGION.—Temperatures as 
low as zero occurred only on two days 
(February 21 and 22) in southern Minnesota 
during this period, a most unusual record for 
this state. Continued mild weather was the 
rule with mid-day temperatures near or 
above freezing and nights that were cool but 
rarely cold. February was the warmest 
February on record here since the establish- 
ment of the local U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Except for the big storm on March 28 and 
29, there has been very little snow anywhere 
in the state north of the southeastern por- 
tion which lay within the area visited by 
several considerable snowfalls south of us. 
By the middle of March the little snow that 
had fallen up to that time and the ground ice 
had largely disappeared. The University 
campus and the open country generally were 
bare, and there was comparatively little 
frost in the ground. From this time on golf 
was in order, and, on March 20, when the 
great snowstorm visited the states south and 
east of us, the links hereabouts were dotted 
with many players. 

On March 28 and 29 the southern two- 
thirds of Minnesota experienced the biggest 
snowstorm, blizzard, and general ‘tie-up’ 
of all activities that had occurred in thirty 
years. The Red River Valley escaped almost 
entirely, and only 5 to 6 inches of snow fell in 
the Lake of the Woods and Superior regions, 
but at Minneapolis and St. Paul there were 
13 and rg inches respectively, 15 inches at 
Mankato, and 12 inches at Pipestone which 
the fierce accompanying northeast gale piled 
in enormous drifts. It was a storm of rather 
local and peculiar distribution, which, at its 
center, was very severe and paralyzing in its 
effects and probably caused much distress if 
not destruction among the early birds that 
had arrived in March. 

The days immediately following the ‘big 


storm’ were cold and wintry, but on April 2 


it warmed up again and the snow went off 
rapidly thereafter. The thermometer reached 
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63° on April 4 at Minneapolis, the highest 
for the year to that date. On the night of 
April 6 occurred the first rain and thunder- 
storm. On April 5 a heavy, all-day and much- 
needed rain fell in the Red River Valley. 
Ice formed at night at Minneapolis on April 9 
and ro but on the 13th the temperature rose 
to 61°, and on the 14th the ice had dis- 
appeared from the smaller lakes and ponds, 
though it still covered much of the surface 
of the larger lakes, as at Minnetonka. The 
ice in Lake Superior that had formed during 
the cold weather of January broke up during 
the northeast gale of March 28 and 20, but 
considerable firm ice remained about the 
Apostle Islands the middle of April. 

On April 4, P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, up 
near Lake of the Woods, wrote: ‘We are 
having the finest kind of weather; no snow 
since March 28 when 4 inches fell which 
disappeared in two days.” 

The water-level of the lakes and streams 
of the state has continued to fall, and this 
spring they are lower than ever before. The 
Mississippi River, at Minneapolis, has shrunk 
to a pitiful remnant of its former self, and for 
the third consecutive year there has been no 
appreciable spring rise. 

Northern winter visitant birds continued 
to be scarce, as reported in the last number of 
Birp-Lore. A single additional Snow Bunt- 
ing record for late January and February was 
received from Brycelin, Faribault County, 
near the Iowa line (Miss Kingsley); a flock 
of Bohemian Waxwings, at Wadena on 
March rx (Mrs. Bigelow), the only record for 
the state this winter; Evening Grosbeaks at 
Wadena all winter, Elk River to April 13 
(Bailey), and a pair at Lake Minnetonka on 
April 13 (Commons); a Snowy Owl at 
Hutchinson on January 19 (Eheim); and 
Lapland Longspurs at Wescott in February 
(Rosenwinkel), fairly common at Elk River 
on February 26 to March 24 (Bailey), and 
near Anoka on April 14 (Richardson). 

In spite of the continued mild weather in 
March, fewer birds than usual arrived, due, 
no doubt, to the great blanket of snow and 
the wintry conditions that prevailed south 
of us. The Horned Larks that had wintered 
here received noticeable additions in late 
February and were common during March, 
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and as the ground was bare they, as usual, 
began nesting. Mr. Eheim, of Hutchinson, 
found a nest containing three young about a 
week old on March 20. These early nests 
and young were probably destroyed by the 
great storm that. came later. A migrating 
wave of Tree Sparrows passed through the 
southern counties in the middle of March. 
A few Wilson’s Snipe, Killdeers, Robins, and 
Bluebirds arrived in March, and many Crows 
from late February on. But-spring birds were 
not much in evidence as far north as Min- 
neapolis until after the big storm of late 
March when they came with a rush. 

The Great Blue Herons arrived at their 
nesting-place in Lake Minnetonka at 1 P. M. 
on March 27, the day before the great storm, 
while the lake was still covered with ice 
(R. O. Foster). This bird, which presumably 
must obtain its food from the water, arrives 
regularly in southeastern Minnesota while 
the lakes, ponds, and larger streams are 
closely ice-bound. The average date of 
arrival for thirty-two years is March 30; the 
earliest, March 18, 1921, at Minneapolis. 
Open streams and spring-holes are not 
numerous at this time. They survived the 
terrible two-day blizzard this year, which 
came the night after their arrival but they 
were not in evidence while it lasted according 
to Mr. Foster who lives on the mainland 
overlooking the island rookery. 

Much of the information in the calendar 
below has been kindly furnished by the 
following correspondents of the Museum: 
A. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul; Miss Mabel 
Densmore, of Red Wing; Mr. and Mts. 
Commons, of Crystal Bay; E. D. Swenden- 
borg, of Minneapolis; Frank Gillis and Mrs. 
Roy Hodson, of Anoka; Bernard Bailey, of 
Elk River; J. M. Eheim, of Hutchinson; 
Miss Lakela, of Fairmount; P. O. Fryklund, 
of Roseau; Mrs. Bigelow, of Wadena; and 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Green, of Minneapolis. 

March 1, several Wilson’s Snipe at Red 
Wing. March 6, several Robins at Red Wing 
and many on the 27th, first at Minneapolis 
March 8, and reached Roseau April 14. 
March 12, first Killdeer at Crystal Bay, 
many at Red Wing on the 27th and common 
at Elk River on April 5. March 18, Bluebird 
at Red Wing, March 20 at Hutchinson, 
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March 24 at Crystal Bay, and March 28 at 
Elk River. March 20, Horned Lark’s nest 
with young at Hutchinson. March 25, Song 
Sparrow at Red Wing (Green); Marsh Hawk 
at Elk River. March 26, Long-eared Owl at 
Minneapolis. March 27, Meadowlark at 
Hutchinson, March 31 at Anoka. 

April 3, Coot, Red-tailed Hawk, Pheebe, 
Bronzed Grackle, and Golden-crowned King- 
let at Red Wing; Migrant Shrike at St. Paul, 
Elk River, on the sth. April 4, first Herring 
Gulls in river gorge below Minneapolis; 
Lesser Scaup’ Ducks at Red Wing and 
Hutchinson; Ruby-crowned Kinglet at St. 
Paul; Canada Geese at Hutchinson and 
Roseau; Song Sparrow common at Min- 
neapolis; Red-winged Blackbird common as 
far north as Elk River, all males. April 5, 
Flicker at Elk River; Vesper Sparrow and 
many Bronzed Grackles at St. Paul; great 
wave of Juncos at Elk River and Wadena. 
April 6, many Brewer’s Blackbirds at 
Hutchinson, common at Elk River, April 13; 
Fox Sparrow at St. Paul; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk at Elk River; willow and alder in 
bloom at Anoka (Mrs. Hodson); first garter- 
snake, Hutchinson. A pril 7, first Martins at 
Hutchinson; April 1o at Minneapolis, and 
reached Roseau April 16; mourning cloak 
butterfly at Hutchinson. April 8, Hermit 
Thrush at Red Wing; April r2 at St. Paul; 
April 13 at Anoka; Cooper’s Hawk at Elk 
River. April 9, first mourning cloak butter- 
flies at Minneapolis; April rz at Anoka. 
A pril 11, Sapsucker at Red Wing; April 12 at 
St. Paul. April 12, frogs began piping (Mrs. 
Hodson). April 13, House Wren at Red 
Wing; Barn Swallow (Mrs. Wicks) and Loon 
at Minneapolis; Flickers common at Elk 
River; nests of Horned Lark and Crow 
nearly completed at Anoka (Mrs. Hodson); 
first pasque flowers in bloom and first comma 
butterfly at Anoka (Mrs. Hodson); chip- 
munk at Minneapolis; they have been out 
for several days. April 14, Myrtle Warblers, 
a Bittern and Lesser Yellow-legs at St. Paul. 
April 15, Pied-billed Grebe and Ring-billed 
Gulls at Minneapolis; Cowbird at St. Paul; 
hepatica in bloom at Crystal Bay; striped 
gophers out in numbers; hundreds of Lesser 
Scaups in Lake Minnetonka. 

It was noted generally that both species of 
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Kinglets were unusually abundant this year. 
Fox Sparrows were common. From April 3 
to April 7 a large flight of Red-tailed Hawks 
passed northward through the eastern part 
of the state. Canada Geese were reported 
flying northward in considerable numbers 
during the latter part of the first week in 
April. Mr. Jaeger, of Owatonna, received 
word of a very large flight of Blue Geese 
along the western border of the state during 
the second week of April—Tuomas S. 
Roserts, Zoological Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER Recion.—This area exhibited 
during March the same brand of cold, snowy, 
and unseasonable weather as occurred at the 
same time elsewhere in the United States. 
The last two weeks of February were mild 
and enjoyable but disclosed very few birds. 


Robins continued in evidence almost daily 


at that time, and the same was true of the 
Long-crested Jay. 

A good many Song Sparrows have been in 
the region during the past two months; 
in fact, many more than is usual. It struck 
me as possible that the local Song Sparrow 
population was augmented by new arrivals 
from the South, the latter wandering in 
because of the mild winter. On March 30 
many were seen a few miles south of the city, 
along the Platte River, a great many more 
than I have ever seen before in this spot in 
previous years on the same date. Insects 
were first noted flying about on April 5. 
My friends Drummond Aitken and David 
Painter tell me that they saw a Say’s Phoebe 
near their homes on April 6. This Phcebe 
most commonly, in my experience, reaches 
us about April 1, though I have seen it here 
as early as March 23. It seems to have been 
a little late in reaching us this year. 

Notwithstanding the cold and the snowy 
and ice-bound conditions of March this year, 
many water-birds have persisted in the 
region, especially Killdeers, where there was 
open water. A Jack Snipe was seen on the 
Platte on March 30, and on the same day, in 
the same neighborhood, six Great Blue 
Herons were seen going back and forth along 
the river. This is about as early as I have 
ever seen this Heron here in the spring, 


though one is occasionally seen about open 
water during any winter month. I take it 
that one or two may remain here as long as 
the bird can get fish. The Chipping Sparrow 
once in a while reaches the Denver region as 
early as April 1; up to this writing it has not 
yet come under my notice. 

The Arkansas Kingbird almost always 
follows about a week or ten days after the 
Say’s Phoebe in arriving in Denver. If this 
holds true for this year, the Arkansas King- 
bird ought to be seen about Denver before 
this report closes. The Townsend’s Solitaire 
came under my notice, in my neighboring 
park, on April 2. This species is never 
abundant in this region, yet normally re- 
appears in the spring about March 1. I 
believe it is late in coming back to us this 
spring, for my failure to see it at an earlier 
date is, I am sure, not due to lack of 
observation. 

Pine Siskins formerly were seen about 
Denver off and on all winter, but latterly 
they would be absent after November, 
reappearing during the first week of Febru- 
ary. None came under my notice since last 
fall, and it was only on March 28 that a few 
were detected in the city and a few more on 
April 8. After the cold spell of March there 
was a decided movement of Hawks, both the 
Rough-legged, the Swainson’s, Marsh, and 
Sparrow Hawks appearing in widely sepa- 
rated areas after the beginning of April. 
It seems to me that I never saw more 
American Rough-legged Hawks in any pre- 
vious late winter season, there being parti- 
cularly noticeable a large number of very 
dark individuals. I have seen no Pigeon 
Hawks or Richardson’s Merlins since the 
last report from this region, and but one 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, which betokens a 
scarcity for this area of these early-arriving 
spring visitors. 

The Water Ousel seldom leaves the © 
mountains, and then only comes to the west 
edge of the plains; in fact, I have never seen 
one beyond the east emergence of the moun- 
tain streams, and I do not recall at this 
moment any record of its occurrence out on 
the plains, though it has been found nesting 
on Boulder Creek, about 4 miles above 
Boulder, a distance which would place this 
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nesting-site probably to the edge of, or just 
within, the foothills. Hence the sight of an 
Ousel on March 30, at Wolhurst (about 5 
miles east of the foothills), was a surprise 
and a delight. This is the nearest I have ever 
known it to.come to Denver. And, on the 
same day, a Chestnut-backed Bluebird was 
seen in the same locality, which is also an 
unusual record, for this Bluebird seldom 
comes as far east even as Denver. 

As this report closes, Meadowlarks are 
common about Denver,.and Robins also, 
both making a backward spring pleasant 
with their songs. The last Junco to come 
under observation was the Grey-headed on 
April 12, though a Pink-sided and a Slate 
colored were also about. A late spring 
keeps the season’s arrivals, it appears to me, 
still in the South, and when they do come 
one has to keep busy to be abreast oftheir 
movements. 

In such cases I always feel that many 
hurry along and tarry so short a while here, 
if at all, that I miss some of them. Brewer’s 
Blackbirds are usually here by April 13, 
yet none has come to my notice so far. 

Miss Copeland’s report indicates that the 
conditions in and about Grand Junction are 
materially different from~those on this 
eastern slope. She reports a persistent 
scarcity of Meadowlarks, but that, on the 
other hand, on February 16, a wave of 
hundreds of Robins passed through Fruita. 
Bluebirds were much later in reaching the 
Grand Valley in large numbers, but finally 
appeared there in hundreds on March 24. 
Contrary to my experience, Miss Copeland 
has seen few Song Sparrows in her vicinity 
during the season now being reported, while 
Say’s Phoebes became relatively common 
after March 1. On April 4, Barn Swallows 
appeared in Miss Copeland’s neighborhood, 
and, on April 11, the Canyon and the Rock 
Wrens were noted about her area. 

From Mr. Hellstern’s communications I 
am sure that the country about Fort Morgan 
presented a condition of bird-life much like 
that about Denver, except that Curlews are 
now frequent there and that “The Platte 
River is fairly lined with Mallards and Pin- 
tails, showing the beneficial effects of our 
Federal game laws.” As the last paragraph 
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was written, Mourning Doves were heard 
calling in my nearby park, which means that 
this species is now pretty well distributed 
over the state, for it does not penetrate into 
our parks until some time after the greater 
number of them have arrived from the 
South.—W. H. Brercroxp, Denver, Colo. 


PorTLAND (OREGON) REcIon.—The spring 
season in the Portland district has been 
somewhat earlier than usual, due to the very 
fine weather we have had. 

On February 15, flocks of female North- 
western Red-winged Blackbirds appeared; 
the males had been here in great flocks for 
some time. There is also a great increase in 
the number of Western Robins and Bluebirds 
present; flocks of Killdeers appeared on the 
fields adjoining town, and such birds as 
Northwestern Flickers, Western Meadow- 


_jJarks, Oregon Juncos, and Oregon Towhees 


increased in numbers about this time. 

Great flocks of Northwestern Crows, which 
have fed all winter on the corn-fields adjoin- 
ing my home, appeared on February 22 for 
the last time. A few have been coming off 
and on since then, but the big flocks have 
not returned. 

On March 6, two Rufous Hummers were 
noted at Grant’s Pass, these being the first 
observed during the season, and on the 7th 
the first Violet-green Swallows were noted. 
During the middle of March a trip was made 
into Klamath Lake country and a great many 
Ducks and Canada Geese were noted. These 
birds were all mated at this time. The 
principal varieties of Ducks were Mallards, 
Pintail, and Shovellers. 

On March 16, the first Violet-green 
Swallows were reported in Portland, and the 
Bluebirds were observed carrying nesting 
material into nest-boxes. These birds con- 
tinued to do this off and on during the rest of 
the month, but it was not until April 7 that 
the nest-building seemed to start in earnest. 

Other spring migrants arrived about as 
usual. Savannah Sparrows appeared at my 
home on April 1, Lutescent Warblers on the 
3d, Vesper Sparrows on the sth, and Rufous 
Hummers on the 6th. A considerable flight 
of Audubon’s Warblers was noted on the 4th. 
These birds are more or less present through- 
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out the winter, but there was a considerable 
increase in numbers at this time. 

A Magpie was observed along a country 
road east of Portland on April 3. These 
birds have been occasionally seen during the 
winter in previous years, in the Columbia 
River bottoms and other localities in western 
Oregon. However, this is my first personal 
record for the district west of the Cascades. 
It might have been an escaped cage-bird, 
but seemed to be in fine plumage and very 
wild, so it is probably that it was a stray 
native bird—Ira N. GasriEtson, Port- 
land, Ore. 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION.—The day follow- 
ing the previous report for this region ushered 
ina brief period of overcast and rainy weather. 
But this did not last, and since then the bay 
region has been treated to a great variety of 
weather, from severe, dry north winds to 
cold, cloudy days, and to clear sunshine as 
warm as midsummer. 

The first half of our season is that of the 
minimum bird population, when only per- 
manent and winter-visiting birds are present, 
and the numbers of these have been de- 
creased through natural causes. Since 
March 1, however, with the overlapping of 
remaining winter visitants and newly arrived 
summer visitants, the numbers of species 
have increased again. : 

On February 18, Robins began to be 
noticeable and are still seen and heard in 
varying numbers. Cedar Waxwings first 
put in appearance about the middle of 
February, and flocks are being seen off and 
on, one flock having lit for a few minutes in 
a redwood tree outside my window this 
afternoon. Wintering Juncos were noted up 
to the middle of March, but have not been 
reported to me since then. On April 9, 
Intermediate White-crowned Sparrows began 
to be conspicuous and, up to the present 
writing, are still abundant around Berkeley. 
In contrast to this, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
which were unusually abundant earlier in the 
season, have become very scarce, only an 
occasional individual being heard at the 
present time (April 14). Townsend’s War- 
blers were heard singing last on April 14. 
Other winter visitants still lingering (April 


14) are Fox and Golden-crowned Sparrows, 
Audubon’s Warblers, and Hermit Thrushes. 

While these winter visitors are still with 
us, the following summer arrivals have in- 
creased the bird population: Allen’s Hum- 
mingbird, as usual the earliest to arrive, 
February 19; Lutescent Warbler, February 
22; Pileolated Warbler, March 15; Western 
Flycatcher, March 19; Western Warbling 
Vireo, April 5; Cliff Swallow, April 6; 
Bullock’s Oriole, April 11; Black-headed 
Grosbeak and Tolmie’s Warbler, April 12; 
Yellow Warbler, April 13 (near Los Altos). 
Two House Wrens in full song have also 
been reported as among the earliest arrivals, 
the last of March. 

The song season was in full swing by the 
latter part of February. A census taken that 
day on the University of California campus 
totaled twelve species singing within a brief 
fifteen minutes’ survey. Purple Finches were 
most conspicuous, with Song Sparrows next, 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglets not far behind. 
For an interval from March 31 to April 12, a 
considerable number of Townsend’s Warblers 
has been heard in wheezy song among the oak 
foliage of our canyons. On April to, 11, and 
12, Dr. Bryant reports the full, clear song of 
the Dwarf Hermit Thrush—a song not often 
heard from this winter-visiting bird. 

Noisy pairs of Bush-Tits proclaimed the 
beginnings of nesting activities among the 
birds on February 28, and within the next 
few weeks had betrayed several well-built 
nests in the shelter of the oak foliage on the 
campus; they are still busy at the job. 
April 5, a Hutton’s Vireo was discovered at 
work on a nest in Golden Gate Park, in San 
Francisco, this nest being completed on 
April ro. On this last date, a Robin was 
caught in the act of picking up a twig, pre- 
sumably for nest material, on a street in 
Berkeley. Last week a Plain Titmouse was 
brooding eggs in an artificial nesting-box 
at the home of Mrs. A. S. Allen, in Straw- 
berry Canyon, and remained on the nest 
while it was being examined by a number of 
children. At the date of this writing (April 
14), young Sparrow Hawks are being fed ina 
nest under the eaves of the Botany Depart- 
ment building on the University campus. 
The other day, Nuttall’s Sparrows were 
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observed with bills full of worms, destined 
for young in nests hidden in the campus 
shrubbery, while on all sides there are 
evidences of courting and nesting conspicu- 
ously indulged in by both Allen’s and Anna’s 
Hummingbirds, Linnets, Song Sparrows, 
Spurred and California Brown Towhees. 

An unusual thrill has been experienced on 
the University campus the past week in the 
addition of a new bird for the campus list. 
One morning (April 9) a White-throated 
Swift (Aeronautes melanoleucus) was dis- 
covered circling about the Campanile ‘cliff,’ 
apparently investigating for a likely crevice 
in which to nest. Later in the day two 
Swifts were seen and heard twittering while 
flying about in their useless search, for the 
straight face of this artificial cliff as yet 
offers no such crannies as are necessary to 
the nesting of these birds. It will be in- 
teresting to see, in years to come, when the 
ravages of time have acted upon the Cam- 
panile, whether White-throated Swifts will 
actually use this artificial cliff as they have 
the ruined walls of Capistrano Mission. 

The Alameda shores have yielded an 
interesting quota for this season, as observed 
by Mrs. Kelly. Sandpipers, Western and 
Least, were observed the last of March and 
increased up to April 13, when great numbérs 
were seen. With them a lesser number of 
Red-backed Sandpipers in full spring plum- 
age were noted. Black-bellied Plovers were 
most numerous on March 20, about fifty 
being seen; they were still present on April 13 
in lesser numbers. Long-billed Dowitchers 
were seen from March 20, increasing to 
hundreds by April 13. On earlier dates some 
Sanderlings were noted. Observations from 
March 27 to April 13 revealed a few Willets 
and Curlew, and, on the latter date, a single 
Yellow-legs. Large numbers of Forster’s 
Terns and Bonaparte’s Gulls have been seen 
repeatedly; while Ducks have been re- 
presented by Canvasbacks, Scaups, Golden- 
eyes, Baldpates, Pintails, and Surf Scoters. 
They were most numerous as to species on 
March 31.—Marcaret W. Wytue, Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES ReEGIon.—The - scarlet- 
flowered gooseberry, its bloom retarded by a 


nearly rainless winter, offered no welcome to 
the early Rufous and Allen Hummingbirds 
on their arrival February 9. Tree tobacco 
(Nicotiana glauca), having a foothold along 
the margins of storm-water channels in 
foothills and valleys, withstands drought 
and hangs out its clusters of yellow tubular 
flowers at all seasons, attracting throughout 
the period of their stay many of these 
gorgeous visitors. 

With the advent of March came the wel- 
come rain, something over 4 inches being well 
distributed through the month. With 


moderate temperatures, vegetation re- . 


sponded, and the later birds arriving find 
more normal conditions. Mountain Blue- 
birds were common in the open country 
throughout February and March. Robins 
have been abundant in some of the higher 
valley and foothill regions. Lark Sparrows, 
Chipping Sparrows, Savannah and Vesper 
Sparrows, have been found throughout the 
period in the upper San Fernando Valley 
and Newhall region. A Golden Eagle was 
observed at Chatsworth Lake on February 
20, and on March 4 and 10 two were seen 
in the mountains at the head of Pico Canyon. 

February 24, Violet-green Swallows were 
seen at Bolsa Chica and within a few days 
became common. In this vicinity were seen 
also a Barn Owl, 12 Long-billed Dowitchers, 
32 Yellow-legs, a few Black-crowned Night 
Herons, large flocks of Least and Western 
Sandpipers, 1 Bufflehead, many Green- 
winged and Cinnamon Teal. Large rafts of 
Scaup were on the ocean. In the Alamitos 
region were seen 20 Egrets, 9 Long-billed 
Curlews, a Horned Grebe, and Eared Grebes 
in breeding plumage. At a_horse-ranch, 
where much chaff and waste grain were about 
the barns, Yellow-headed Blackbirds had 
assembled in hundreds. All, so far as could 
be seen, appeared to be adult males. This 
ranch was again visited March 16. The 
Blackbirds now appeared to number 2,000 
or more, and comprised Red-wings, Tri- 
colored, and Brewer’s Blackbirds, as well as 
very many more Yellow-heads than were 
there on the earlier date. A few immature 
male Yellow-heads were noted, but no fe- 
males were seen. Red-wings and the Tri- 
colored included male, female, and immatures. 
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These and the Yellow-heads mingled freely 
on the ground in the horse-corrals and on the 
fences, while the Brewer’s kept by them- 
selves, feeding near the barns and flying to 
the high roofs to perch. The place was again 
visited April to and no birds at all were 
there. February 25, many Egrets were seen 
along the coast to San Diego. A pair of 
Red-bellied Hawks was found near Lakeside, 
where they are known to have lived for some 
years. A Costa’s Hummingbird and a 
Lutescent Warbler were noted. At the shore 
near San Diego, several Ruddy Turnstones 
were seen with Black Turnstones and one 
Hudsonian Curlew. , 

Lutescent Warblers sang in the writer’s 
garden, March 2 and 3;0n March 4 they were 
fairly numerous along the stream in Pico 
Canyon; Western Gnatcatchers were com- 
mon; Thurber’s Juncos were singing. March 
3, a Townsend’s Warbler was seen in West- 
lake Park, and on the 4th 3 were seen at 
Echo Park. 

On March io, White-throated Swifts were 
seen above crags at head of Pico Canyon; 
some 20 Buzzards passed over the range, 
apparently migrating; 10 or more Rufous 
(Allen’s ?) Hummingbirds were noted about 
the tree tobacco; 5 large flocks of Violet- 
green Swallows were observed. March 16, 
Barn Swallows were seen, in company with 
Tree and Violet-green Swallows at a shallow 
pool near the coast; Yellow-legs were very 
numerous at this place, and at Bolsa Chica; 
about 20 Glaucous-winged Gulls stood on a 
bar in this shallow pond; some 20 Cinnamon 
Teals were noted, among many Pintails, 
Shovellers, Scaups, Canvasbacks, Baldpates, 
and Ruddies. 

March 19, Warbling Vireo and Black- 
throated Gray Warbler seen at Glendora. 
March 20, Violet-green, Tree, Cliff, and Barn 
Swallows at Playa del Rey, and also about 15 
Hudsonian Curlew. First Western Fly- 
catcher reported from a city garden. 
Arizona Hooded Oriole arrived about the 
middle of March in a few localities. It was 
not common until nearly the end of the 
month, when the Black-headed Grosbeak 
also arrived. March 23, 20 White Pelicans 
were at Lake Elsinore. March 30, observed 
large flight of White Pelicans, passing north- 


ward, near Los Angeles. March 31, an 
Ash-throated Flycatcher and Pileolated and 
Black-throated Gray Warblers were seen in 
Griffith Park. The Pasadena and Whittier 
colonies of Purple Martins arrived late in 
March. March 29, 30, 31, in San Diego 
County, Violet-green and Barn Swallows 
were abundant; Cliff, Tree, Bank, and 
Rough-winged Swallows were also observed; 
18 Egrets were seen at Mission Bay; Black- 
bellied Plover and Red-backed Sandpipers 
were in summer plumage. 

April 1 and 2, at Santa Barbara, large 
flocks of Robins were singing; Rufous or 
Allen’s Hummingbirds were very abundant 
at Ventura; Pileolated Warblers arrived in 
numbers on April 1; Western Gnatcatchers 
were singing. April 3, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
was singing at Eagle Rock Park; Black- 
throated Gray Warblers were very abundant; 
the Pileolated, the Lutescent, and McGil- 
livray’s Warblers were seen also, and many 
Western Gnatcatchers; Warbling and Cas- 
sin’s Vireos and a Western Flycatcher were 
listed; scarlet-flowered gooseberry, abundant 
on the surrounding hills, had, in response to 
the generous rains, thrust out long, slender 
wands crowned with shining green leaves 
and hung with pendent blossoms. All about 
them were the Rufous (Allen’s ?) Humming- 
birds in numbers, little fiery darts, in- 
credibly swift in pursuit, bits of glowing fire 
in brief intervals of quiet; throughout the 
spring they have been very abundant; 
orange blossoms and wistaria have attracted 
many to the writer’s garden; first seen the 
middle of February, they are still daily 
visitors at date of this report (April 13). 

April 5 and 6, the Western Tanager was 
seen near Fall Brook, San Diego County. 
April 7, McGillivray’s Warbler spent most 
of the day in my garden with the Pileolated 
and Lutescent Warblers. April 10, White- 
throated Swifts were seen at Poin Firmin 
and at White’s Point; at the latter place 
Black Turnstones and two Spotted Sand- 
pipers were seen. April 13, Calaveras and 
Yellow Warblers arrived; a Fox Sparrow 
was seen in foothills, and a Rough-winged 
Swallow came to Arroyo, near Sycamore 
Grove.—FRANCES B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


A CRESTED FLYCATCHER AND ITS HOME 
Photographed by William Gratwick, in the Genesee Valley, Livingston County, N. Y. 
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THE Birps oF CatrrorniaA. By WILLIAM 
Leon Dawson. Illustrated by more than 
1,100 half-tone cuts of birds in life, nests, 
eggs, and favorite haunts, chiefly by 


Donald R. Dickey, Wright M. Pierce, - 


Wm. L. Finley, and the author, together 
with 44 drawings in the text and a series 
of 15 full-page color plates chiefly by 
Major Allan Brooks. Complete in three 
volumes. South Moulton Company, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 1923. 
4 to, 502,121 pages. 

The title of this work should be not ‘The 
Birds of California,’ but ‘Dawson’s Birds of 
California.’ Mr. Dawson conceived it, he 
gathered and prepared the material—much of 
it original—which forms it, he evidently 
assisted in its manufacture, and he secured 
the financial support which made its publica- 
tion possible. First and last, therefore, it is 
Dawson’s book. 

The illustrations alone would make these 
handsome volumes noteworthy. Major 
Brooks’ drawings are always attractive, and, 
whether in black and white or color, are 
admirably reproduced. The photographs of 
birds, their nests and haunts, are all of 
a high order of merit. We like particularly 
Dawson’s work in this field in which the 
birds are usually shown at a distance, much 
as one sees them in nature. It is to be 
regretted that the beauty of many of these 
half-tones should be marred by the use of 
borders so elaborate that the picture itself 
becomes comparatively insignificant. The 
text is divided into technical and biographical 
portions. In the first we have scientific 
and common names, description, recognition 
marks, nesting, general range, distribution 
in California, and references to the more 
important literature. All this matter is 
clearly and succinctly put together and 
presented in a way which makes reference 
easy. 

In the second part of the space devoted to 
each: species, we have Mr. Dawson’s re- 
action to the living bird. No one can read 
far in this volume without discovering that 
its author is an enthusiastic bird-lover 
possessed of a vocabulary which permits him 


to give exuberant expression to his many and 
varied emotions, To use the author’s own 
words, “the birds have been viewed not alone 
through the rigid eye of science, but through 
the more roving or tolerant or even penetrat- 
ing eye of the poet, the interpreter, the 
apologist—the mystic even—the  at-all- 
times bird-lover.”” To which we may add 
that “‘at-all-times” it is Dawson’s eye through 
which we are looking. Those who would be 
led afield and have bird-life interpreted for 
them will find unending entertainment in 
Mr. Dawson’s biographical dissertations 
which are never dull. But those who would 
see the bird through such as Hudson’s simple 
but singularly effective descriptions, would 
sometimes, we fear, resent Mr. Dawson’s 
constant presence at their elbow. But, as we 
said above, this is Dawson’s book, and it 
bears on nearly every page the imprint, more 
or less distinct, of its originator’s personality, 
and as such we heartily congratulate its 
conceiver, author, promoter, editor, and 
maker on the completion of his great task.— 
Bo Mae: 


Jack MINER AND THE Birps. By Jack 
Miner. Published by the author, Kings- 
ville, Ontario. Roy. 8vo. 178 pages. 
Many half-tones from photographs. 

Jack Miner’s phenomenal success in 
inducing migratory wild-fowl, particularly 
Geese, to visit him during their spring and 
fall journeys has made him known to all bird- 
lovers. In this well-illustrated volume he 
tells how he gradually won the confidence 
of his feathered guests and, even more 
important and interesting than this, he tells 
how he himself changed from a bird-destroyer 
to a bird-conserver. 

It is this autobiographical portion of his 
work which makes it of exceptional value. 
Miner was not born a humanitarian with an 
instinctive repugnance to the taking of life. 
On the contrary, he had all the love of the 
chase which characterizes the normal 
country boy, and, brought up in a country 
where game was abundant, he not only 
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HOMEWARD BOUND > 
Photograph from Jack Miner 


PHOTOGRAPH OF MIGRATING WILD GEESE TAKEN FROM JACK MINER’S 
DINING-ROOM WINDOW 
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pursued it for pleasure but became a market 
hunter and professional guide. 

His first attempts at decoying passing 
Geese to alight in a pond made to attract 
them was for the purpose of killing them, and 
it was not until increased association with 
these birds aroused an interest in them as 
individuals that the old longing to kill gave 
way to the desire to protect, and from a bird 
enemy he became an ardent bird friend. 

There is much about other birds than Geese 
in this book which we cordially commend to 
everyone as an eloquent demonstration of 
the relations which may be established 
between bird and man.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brotocy oF Birps. By J. ARTHUR 
THompson, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1923. 8vo. 
xii + 436 pages. g plates. 59 text-cuts. 


A wide knowledge of pertinent literature, 
a broad biological training, fine discrimina- 
tion in the selection of material, and im- 
partial judgment in its consideration, 
together with unusual literary skill, have 
combined to make this volume a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of 
subjective, philosophic natural history. 

The structure of birds, their manner of 
living, their food, flight, migrations, mating 
and nesting habits, their mental and physical 
evolution are treated in a manner designed, 
in so far as may be, to explain the relation 
between cause and effect and with, in con- 
sequence, a far stronger hold on the reader’s 
attention than could be gained by a mere 
undigested statement of fact. It is to be re- 
gretted that the subjects of distribution 
and geographic origin are not treated. 

It is a sad comment on the studies of 
ornithologists that this admirable summary 
of the attributes of birds should not only 
have been written by, but, if we may judge 
by the bibliography, should have been 
largely based on the work of men who are not 
ornithologists in the commonly accepted 
sense of that term. We commend it, there- 
fore, to all bird students who would learn 
that there are bounds to their calling which 
reach far beyond the collecting of specimens 
or the making of local lists—F. M. C. 
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THe Naturat History or SoutH AFRICA. 
Birps, Vots. I anp II. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London and New York, 10923. 
r2mo. 24-+ 612 pages. Many illustrations, 


A new work on the birds of South Africa 
has been written by F. W. Fitzsimons, 
Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum. The 
author is best known as a_herpetologist, 
though he has also contributed a recent work 
in four volumes on the mammals of South 
Africa. His volumes on the birds take up 
the economic and esthetic sides of the ques- 
tion to a greater extent than any of the 
previous ornithological books on South 
Africa, the first volume, indeed, being en- 
tirely devoted to them. The first 63 pages 
of the second one also treat of a nearly 
related subject, ‘South African Birds and 
their Diet.’ The remainder of the second 
volume, some 258 pages, is devoted to an 
outline list of the birds known from South 
Africa, and descriptions, with ranges and 
habits, of the many species figured through- 
out the work. 

The great majority of these half-tone 
illustrations are photographs from mounted 
specimens, with natural landscape back- 
grounds, and in view of the fact that some of 
his readers may mistake them for pictures 
of live birds, we think the author would have 
done well to explain how these illustrations 
were made. Birds with much yellow in their 
plumage have usually photographed poorly, 
so that the color pattern is largely lost. 

The ten very good color plates have been 
reprinted from the ‘Ibis’ and from Layard 
and Sharpe’s ‘Birds of South Africa’ (1875- 
1884); but it is with regret that we note 
mistakes in the names beneath the plates of 
Laniarius quadricolor and Hirundo atro- 
caerulea, as well as an Avocet labeled 
“Whimbrel,” among the figures. 

There are no keys to aid in field identifica- 
tion, so that the usefulness of the lists and 
descriptions is much impaired, This new 
work cannot, therefore, replace in any way 
the standard reference work on the same 
region by Stark and Sclater (1898-1906). 

Tt is plainly evident that Mr. Fitzsimons’ 
first aim is to secure efficient protection for 
South African birds. Nothing could be more 
laudable. Readers of Brrp-Lore hardly 
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need to be told how birds help keep in check 
the fast multiplying insects; but Mr. Fitz- 
simons seems even to us to overstate his 
argument, for he takes little or no account of 
checks other than birds when calculating the 
rate of increase among harmful insects. 
Despite the possible danger to cattle from 
diseases carried from the wild ruminants of 
South Africa, it is unlikely that the author 
will win many converts among naturalists to 
his opinion that antelopes and other wild 
four-footed vegetarians could well be ex- 
terminated without much loss to mankind. 
After all, Mr. Fitzsimons himself is only too 
willing to tamper with the delicate balance 
of nature, albeit because of his intense 
feeling on behalf of birds. The recipe for 
poisoning grain-eating birds with strychnine, 
on page 218 of Vol. I, seems strangely out 
of place in such a work.—J. P. C. 


GUIDE TO THE BirDSs OF EUROPE AND NORTH 
Arrica. By Cot. R. G. WARDLAW RAM- 
SAY; with a biographical memoir by 
WiLtiAM EAGLE CLARKE. Gurney and 
Jackson, 33 Paternoster Row, London. 
12mo. vi+ 356 pages. 


As literary executor, Dr. Clarke has 
completed the manuscript of his friend the 
late Colonel Wardlaw Ramsay, and ‘the 
result is this handbook of European birds. 

American bird students going abroad will 
find it an authoritative and convenient 
means of making the acquaintance of new 
bird friends, but the absence of keys and cuts 
does not adapt it to the need of beginners.— 
BaM. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The April number of ‘The 
Auk’ opens with studies of the nests and 
nesting-habits of the Bald Eagle in Ohio by 
F. H. Herrick, illustrated with three full- 
page photographs of nests and nesting trees. 
This is followed by nesting records of the 
Wandering Tattler and Surf Bird in Alaska 
by O. J. Murie, in particular a contribution 
to the life-history of the former species, and 
illustrated by photographs of it, its nesting- 
site, nest, eggs, and downy chick. The 
nesting-ground established for this species 


is gravel bars of mountain streams in the 
Savage River district of the Alaska Range, 
a nest being situated on the Savage River 
at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. “Practi- 
cally all the streams emerging from the Alaska 
Range have certain characteristics in com- 
mon—they are rapid, divided into many 
channels, flowing through gravel formation. 
Observations indicate that such is the en- 
vironment chosen by the Wandering Tattler, 
and it is possible that the nesting-range will 
be found to.extend over most of the Alaska 
Range, on the north slope particularly, but 
possibly also on the south slope.” A nest 
with eggs was found July 1, 1923; downy 
young July 9, 1922, and July 1 to 30, 1923; 
a young bird fully feathered, August 8;1 
the last appearance of the species for the 
season, whether young or adult not determin- 
able, on September 19. 

A. A. Saunders presents an important 
contribution to the study of bird-songs. He 
finds that in the case of the Song Sparrow 
and Wood Thrush, although song is variable 
for the individual, it is so much more variable 
for the species that the individual may be 
recognized by it and satisfactorily followed 
over a period of time, thus supplementing 
data which may be obtained by bird-banding. 
With the Meadowlark, however, species 
variation exceeds individual variation so 
little that this is not possible. Whittle and 
Fletcher present an important bird-banding 
record of a group of Juncos that were taken 
in two successive winters, still associated, at 
an identical station. In their locality, Cohas- 
set, Mass., there are four not distant 
stations which frequently trap one another’s 
Purple Finches but do not trap one another’s 
Juncos, which gives an interesting slant on 
the probable narrow range of such a winter- 
ing Junco group. The common belief among 
banders, here voiced, that one wintering 
group holds together throughout the year, 
should be demonstrable by their methods, 
but as yet no significant data have been 
obtained in its support. To some ornitho- 


1The reviewer has the remains of a bird of the year, 
which was found by Mr. R. A. Pope on “stones, along 
running water, elevation about 3,500 feet, 7 miles up 
from mouth of Alfred Creek, about 80 miles west of 
Anchorage, Alaska, August ro, rg2r.”’ 
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logists bird-banding may appear rather as a 
line of research requiring the amassment of 
much statistical data from which interesting 
and important deductions may eventually 
be drawn, but to us its potentiality seems to 
lie in a better knowledge of the behavior of 
the individual bird, which the man who places 
and recovers the band is in a very favorable 
position to interpret, and such papers as this 
one are particularly welcome. 

The nuptial song-flight of the Short-eared 
Owl, as witnessed in Montana, is described 
by A. D. Dubois as follows: “He [the Owl] 
was flying at a great elevation, so great, in 
fact, that it was difficult to see him at all 
without the aid of the field-glass. For the 
most part his flight was slow, on silent 
flapping wings, although he sometimes 
soared. His course led in easy curves which 
kept him in the same general locality. His 
song, on this occasion, was made up of 
sixteen to eighteen toots. Now and then he 
made a short slanting dive which terminated 
with an upward swoop. The dive was ac- 
companied by a peculiar fluttering noise. 

.” Henry Mousley relates detailed 
intimate studies of the home-life of several 
Warblers—Parula, Black-throated Blue, 
Chestnut-sided, and Magnolia—and a Red- 
start (photographs of Parula and Magnolia 
nest). In conclusion he feels justified in 
making a number of generalizations applying 
to all alike. One such is that the males of 
American Warblers sing more, on the whole, 
during the nesting period than do the males 
of the unrelated Old-World Warblers. It 
occurs to the reviewer that the simple and 
not very musical songs of American Warblers 
are well adapted to designate the nesting- 

“site through the season, though less ap- 

propriate for emotional nuptial expression 
than those which won the name of Warblers 
for the really unrelated European birds. 

For faunal papers, Gabrielson and Jewett 
list 107 species from western North Dakota, 
among common birds of the region being 
Burrowing Owl, Magpie, Brewer’s Black- 
bird, Chestnut-collared Longspur, Lark 
Bunting. Thomas Hallinan lists 160 species 
from the Panama Canal Zone, with numerous 
annotations with reference to food and, in 
some cases, nesting. Northern breeding 
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Warblers occurring on the list are Pro- 
thonotary, Tennessee, Yellow, Chestnut- 
sided, and Bay-breasted. American systema 
tic ornithologists now have the world for 
field: J. H. Riley describes a new Bush their 
Warbler from tropical Africa, and H. B. 
Conover a new race of Tinamou, a game- 
bird from Chile, with, apparently, something 
of the habits and habitat of a Partridge. 
We note with interest that this latter fowl 
is given the name sanborni, and with the 
hope that it is Mr. Colin Campbell Sanborn, 
until recently Brrp-Lore’s season reporter 
from the Chicago region, who is so honored. 

By way of variety there are biological 
notes concerning Tom Lincoln, friend of 
Audubon, by C. W. Townsend; and H. H. 
Beck has compiled a considerable vocabulary 
of names of our native birds in that interest- 
ing dialect known as ‘Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 
Such obvious names as Quawk and Killdeer 
are little different, i.e., Gwock and Gilderee; 
and for the Scarlet Tanager, Bludfink (Blood- 
finch) is rather appropriate. 

General Notes contain rather less than the 
usual variety of material. There are many 
interesting occurrences, mostly in the 
Atlantic States, mentioned. The Blue- 
winged Teal breeding on Long Island 
(Latham!), is a record well worth establish- 
ing, nevertheless, one cannot but regret that 
it rests on specimens taken in the old- 
fashioned way rather than on careful ob- 
servation, the which alone, under the cir- 
cumstances, could fully justify reinstatement 
of this beautiful little Duck on the list of Long 
Island’s breeding birds. There is circumstan- 
tial evidence of the Barn Owl repeatedly fall- 
ing prey to the Great Horned (Wayne) and 
of a small Owl breaking up a Sparrow and 
Starling roost (R. N. Davis).—J. T. N. 


Birds and Their Attributes 


The ten lectures entitled ‘An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Birds,’ delivered by 
Glover M. Allen, under the auspices of the 
New England Bird Banding Association, 
are to be brought out in book form under 
the title: ‘‘Birds and Their Attributes” by 
the Marshall Jones Company of Boston. 


1Mr. Latham writes that the birds were killed by a 
clam-digger. 


AN INCUBATING WILLET AND THE REWARD OF HER LABORS 
Photographed by S. S. S. Stansell, Provost, Alberta 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WE do not recall a more dramatic and, in 
the end, tragic retreat of wild life before man 
than that of the Brown Pelicans of the east 
coast of Florida, in their recent abandon- 
ment of the island which bears their name. 
Only once before during the sixty-five years 
of their recorded history on Pelican Island 
have they been known not to nest on this bit 
of land in Sebastian Bay. This was in 1904, 
soon after President Roosevelt had declared 
the island to be a Bird Reservation, and the 
National Audubon Society, in an excess of 
zeal announced, this fact by erecting on the 
island a ‘no trespass’ notice so large that it 
could be seen across Indian River. Pelicans 
are not emotional birds. Rather do they 
seem to possess a certain solid stolidity which 
year after year has induced them to return 
to the islet of their birth in spite of the 
changes which have occurred there. 

When Henry Bryant, who first made 
Pelican Island known to ornithologists, 
visited it in 1858, the island, like hundreds 
of others in Indian River, was covered with 
mangroves. Then the Pelicans, as is the 
custom of their kind, built large, not ill-made, 
nests in the branches of the trees. Gradually, 
through excessive use and the effects of 
northers, the trees disappeared, but the 
great, solemn, undemonstrative birds had 
inherited from many generations an un- 
reasoning love of their islet, and, rather than 
move to others tree-covered and nearby, 
they clung to their ancestral home and built 
their nests upon the ground. 

Then came the Audubon signboard. 


Designed to protect it had exactly the 
opposite effect. A quarter of a century was 
required to transform Pelican Island from an 
evenly rounded mound of glistening dark 
green leaves to a desolate, grass-ground mud- 
flat flanked by sand-bars. The change was so 
gradual that the birds accepted it and made 
the necessary adaptations in their habits. 
But the Audubon sign went up in a day, and 
when the Pelicans returned to begin house- 
keeping there was its great white, black- 
marked face staring at them. Uneasily they 
soared overhead and then in a body they 
moved to neighboring islands. The following 
year, the warden-in-charge having replaced 
the objectionable sign by much smaller ones, 
the birds returned to the original island. 
Here, they have continued to rear their 
young in peace until the past season. 
Although two miles or more from the main- 
land, Pelican Island is possibly not more than 
a fourth of a mile from the strip of land which 
divides Indian River from the ocean. The 
great northern invasion of Florida in its 


, inevitable advance has finally reached this 


outer bar, and houses have appeared on the 
shores nearest Pelican Island. Thus, again, 
when the Pelicans returned to the old 
nesting-ground they were confronted by 
change. The new features of the landscape 
were not, it is true, on the land the Govern- 
ment had deeded to them, but they were 
evidently near enough to be disturbing, and 
once more, with surprising sensitiveness to 
change, the birds failed to nest on the islet of 
their birth. United by the communal in- 
stinct which was then doubtless at its 
strongest, the birds sought a new home. Now 
no neighboring islet was acceptable. They 
must go beyond sight of the alarming new 
structures and the confusion of life about 
them. Within a few miles to the south, 
many islands are open for settlement. To the 
north the first available islands are much 
farther away. Nevertheless, it was toward 
the north they started and when they finally 
stopped they were in Mosquito Lagoon over 
so miles from their accustomed nesting- 
ground. The reception accorded them here 
by man is described in the succeeding pages. 
It adds another black chapter to the history 
of bird-destruction in Florida. 
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VACATIONING WITH BIRDS 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Every once in a while most of us are granted a respite from our daily chores 
and are allowed to do much as we please. Some of us get a day each week that 
we can call our own, followed by a couple of weeks or more during the summer 
when we are expected to lay off and rest our tired minds and bodies. Some of us 
school teachers get several months during the summer when we are freed from 
the daily routine of the schoolroom and permitted to rest our minds whether 
we need to or not. And all of us*spend at least ten months of the year planning 
what we are going to do to get the most out of our vacation. We study maps 
or railroad folders; we send for catalogues of campers’ outfits; we mend our 
fishing-rods; or we keep a list of the books we are going to read when that 
vacation really arrives. Some of us, more: diligent than the rest, send for 
catalogues of summer schools with the idea of improving our minds or our 
teaching ability while enjoying the benefits of a vacation, and all of us who 
are interested in birds are forever planning so as to enrich these leisure hours 
with the most enjoyable bird experiences. 

I have several friends of different professions who regularly take one day a 
week throughout the year to indulge in their hobby of bird-study or bird- 
photography. On these days you would think they were professional orni- 
thologists and that their jobs depended upon getting an early start and 
utilizing every possible moment of daylight. The rest of the week they are 
perfectly normal doctors and dentists and lawyers and engineers, with the 
exception, perhaps, that they are a little brighter and happier and even a 
little more successful in their practice than the average of their colleagues. 
I have other friends who have to work their bird-study in before and after 
‘hours,’ and who, during the height of the migration, seem to require no sleep 
at all. These strenuous individuals are the ones who are forever planning their 
summer vacations so that they can spend about twenty-four hours of each day 
hunting birds’ nests to photograph or following up new songs or new plumages. 
Then I have a great many other friends to whom bird-study is a less strenuous 
pastime, who enjoy bird-walks during the migration time when it is easy to 
make new friends among the birds, and who like to go to new places during their 
summer vacations where they will meet different nesting birds. The various - 
college summer schools, where ornithology is taught, suit the needs of these 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF THE IVORY-BILLED 


‘WOODPECKER 
people admirably, for they can go to different places each summer and partake 
of the fruits of the tree of knowledge at the same time that they are indulging 
their hobby. There is a great deal of satisfaction in getting into a new environ- 
ment where the birds are more or less strange, and in living over again the 
joys of discovery that come to the beginner in bird-study. If one has an older 
observer with him or one already familiar with the region, his joys are in- 
creased tenfold, for he can crowd so many more new experiences into the 


same amount of time. 
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It was the Editor’s good fortune this winter to be awarded one of those 
vacations which come to a college professor after he has been good and faithful 
for seven years and which gives him a half year to improve his mind in any 
way which he deems fit. Trying to practice what I preach, I have been spending 
it in new environments, learning new birds or new facts about old acquaintances. 
Two of the most fruitful and enjoyable weeks were spent about Brownsville, 
Texas, with that veteran naturalist, R. D. Camp, a man of sterling qualities 
and more familiar with the byways and bird haunts of that interesting region 
than I am with the streets of my home town. Every hour was full of delightful 
surprises as birds, familiar to me only as book names or museum specimens, 
became real living birds, each with its distinctive song or call-notes and peculiar 
habits. I had merely to mention the bird I would like to see and Mr. Camp 
would know where to find it, from the great Whooping Crane to the tiny 
Sharpe’s Seed-eater. 

Now I have come to Florida, and while I have no Camp to take me to all 
the best places, I am benefiting by the experiences of the host of bird-observers 
who have come here before me. There is a certain satisfaction, in finding 
things for one’s self and not having them pointed out to him. The joy of 
exploration is never experienced by the one who has too competent a guide, and 
the fascination of exploration furnishes half the joy of bird-study. I have 
avoided the beaten paths therefore, have not yet visited any of the official 
bird sanctuaries or well-known rookeries, but have enjoyed hunting out new 
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A GROUND DOVE THAT COMES TO OUR FEEDING STATION IN THE GARDEN 
rookeries and new birds that I like to call ‘my own.’ I have just enjoyed 
one of the greatest experiences of my life, for I have found that which they 
said could not be found—the Ivory-billed Woodpecker. Once a fairly common 
bird in many parts of Florida, it is supposed to have followed the Carolina 
Parrakeet into extinction. Those who know most about Florida birds held out 
little hope of my ever seeing one alive, but after a month’s search I have found 
a pair of them and they are very much alive. They are so very much alive 
that it has been only with the greatest difficulty that we have located where 
they roost in the cypress swamp and where they feed in the great pine woods. 
It is good to know that they are not yet entirely extinct, and it is a great 
satisfaction to accomplish one’s quest. 

But one does not have to hunt for rare or extinct birds to enjoy his vacation. 
Each day is crowded with new experiences, and there are hundreds of birds 
that thrill me, from the Sandhill Cranes that fly whooping across the prairie 
to the gentle Ground Doves that come to our feeding station in the yard. 
Should I stay here for years and become as familiar with these birds as I am 
with their northern cousins, doubtless the excitement would gradually wear 
off, though after thirty years with the birds of New York state I can still 
find plenty to elicit my interest. 

This article is not intended, however, as a report on my personal travels 
and observations, but as an appeal to get the most out of your summer vaca- 
tion that is fast approaching. If you want someone to help you in your studies 
and to crowd the most experiences into the shortest time, if you enjoy compan- 
ionship in bird-study, enroll in some one of the college summer schools. On 
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the other hand, if you enjoy more the spirit of exploration and prefer to find 
a few birds or a few facts all by yourself, plan a canoe trip into Canada or a 
hike into the mountains, or a sojourn by the sea, whichever will take you into 
a different environment and bring you close to new birds. You may work harder 
and put in longer hours than in the preceding ten months, but you will come 
back refreshed and with renewed strength for the old grind. Yesterday I was 
fighting my way through the saw-grass marshes of the St. John’s River, hunting 
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for Limpkins; I was struggling through the tangled willow roots, waist deep, 
where the Egrets and Ibis chose to nest until I could barely put one foot in 
front of the other. Today I feel fit for any job that falls to my lot, even writing 
this editorial. For thus it is with vacations properly spent; physical and 
mental exertions, when thoroughly enjoyed, tend only to refresh one and renew 
his strength. And so when your turn comes for a vacation and a rest, my 
only wish is that you may spend it in a new environment and go after the 
birds just as hard as your strength will permit. 


FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A HELPING HAND 


Last spring, at my home, ‘Sugar-Mape,’ the Purple Martins were debating 
about which room they would choose to raise their young in the new sixteen- 
apartment house. I was in the barn working when I heard English Sparrows 
fussing outside, and going to the door, I looked to see what was happening. 
There, perched on the main floor, west side of the Martin-house, was a Flicker 
cleaning out the Sparrow trash. After cleaning this room he went to the fourth 
floor, south side, repeating the operation. The Sparrows were very angry and 
flew close to him. 

The Flicker was not to be scared, but looked around at the scalawags, with 
that long bill, as much to say, “I'll dare you to come near me!”” He kept on 
with his work, the Martins watching him, and I laughed and said, ‘“‘Go to it.” 

The Flicker flew toward the pear tree where the Sparrows were, and they 
retreated like a frightened army. After the two rooms had been cleaned by the 
Flicker, the Martins took possession. 

The Sparrows came back but were afraid to go near the Martin-house for 
awhile, and didn’t give me much trouble that year, thanks to the Flicker.— 
Martin Harretson, Belton, Mo. 


A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE 


I was very much interested in the November—December number of Brrp- 
Lore. I have kept on file the various numbers from other years, and use 
them in my school work. 

For a number of years I have organized Junior Audubon Bird Clubs in my 
grade. Last year, counting outsiders, I had ninety members. The Club has 
its officers who take charge at the regular meetings. Often, when we had a 
program, or an appropriate play, we invited another grade to join us. 

Some of my happiest hours have been spent in the woods or on long bird- 
hikes with my pupils. And never did I have more interesting and neatly 
written language papers than those written about such trips. In one school, 
which I took after the former teacher had resigned, the discipline was made 
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easy through interesting the pupils in bird-study. In another school, one 
mother often told me she could never thank me enough for interesting her boy 
in nature. 

This year, for the first time, I have succeeded in getting Chickadees to 
feed near-my window. Close by I have a number of pieces of suet tied to 
branches of an apple tree, and Chickadees, Downy Woodpeckers, and the 
aristocratic Blue Jays entertain us, and honor us, by accepting our bounty. 
Crumbs and bird-seed are scattered on the ground for the Juncos and Sparrows. 
A sister, who lives in the country and near a dense wood, adds the White- 
breasted and Red-breasted Nuthatches to her list: 

Colorado was my vacation spot this year. One of the first new birds to 
be seen was the Magpie. They are found in western Nebraska and westward, 
and I often saw them at quite high altitudes on mountain trails. Once, while 
passing a cedar in which were several of the noisy fellows, I understood how 
the expression “chattering like a Magpie” originated. 

In Denver’s down-town district I found the House Finch, singing cheerily, 
perched on the telephone wires above the noisy streets. 

In Colorado Springs I visited ‘The Bird Hospital’ and enjoyed hearing from 
Mrs. Arnold the story of her husband’s interest in birds as well as humans. 
I heard the Lark Bunting sing, and thought of how many people had been 
helped and interested in birds just from one songster, for the doctor carried it 
with him to many of his lectures in schools and before bird clubs. In the 
cages outside were a number of Mourning Doves, Robins, Horned Larks, and 
Song Sparrows. In one large cage was an Owl, too crippled to be turned loose 
and yet quite active and seemingly content in his snug cage. In another cage 
was a Magpie which they have had for a number of years. They say it always 
recognized Dr. Arnold, and called to him for his breakfast. 

One of the most beautiful birds seen in the mountains, was the Pifion Jay. 
At Victor, near Cripple Creek, I saw Mountain Bluebirds. They are not so 
graceful and are of a lighter blue than those found in Illinois. When returning 
through western Nebraska, I saw the Yellow-headed Blackbird and the 
Western Meadowlark which is paler than our common one, but whose song 
is sweeter.—(Miss) IpA WALKER, Polo, JIls. 


TREE SWALLOWS vs. BLUEBIRDS 


In the spring of 1919 we saw a pair of Bluebirds about the yard, and my 
older boy made a bird-house, at the manual training class for them. We 
covered it with roofing shingles and put it out on a Friday morning. The 
following Monday the Bluebirds came in. They were about five days building 
the nest, hatching out four young ones. Immediately after deserting the 
house, the Tree Swallows came, and, after simply adding a few feathers to 
the nest, laid one egg in it which did not hatch.—R. W. Jacoss, Brockton, Mass. 
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A BIRD-HOUSE EXHIBIT AT THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


The blue-ribbon winners in the bird-house exhibit held by the graded 
schools of Washington at the Wilson Normal School, represented the original 
thoughts of 333 children. 

The purpose of arousing the interest of the children in bird-life was to 
insure the future protection of our little feathered friends. Every nail that was 


THE BLUE RIBBON WINNERS OF THE BIRD-HOUSE EXHIBIT HELD BY THE GRADED 
SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Courtesy of the Forest Service and Biological Survey 
put in a bird-house was a step toward attaining this goal, for it is reasonable to 
assume that one is not going to kill the birds if he asks them to live with him. 
Therefore, it was a matter of slight consequence whether or not the bird- 
houses were constructed strictly in accordance with form, so long as the pro- 
tective interest of the junior community was aroused. 

The concentrated study, shown in the building of the bird-houses, marks 
an advance in bird-house architecture. The houses were made according to 
certain definite qualifications as to size, the originality being developed in the 
selection of materials and the design of the house. 


BARN SWALLOW HISTORY 


On June 17, 1923, I saw a pair of Barn Swallows in a shed; one was on the 
binder, the other on a nail that was driven about one inch in a rafter. Soon 
afterward I saw pellets of mud beneath the nail. After they had built the nest 
out about one inch, a portion dropped off. I nailed a short narrow board 
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beneath for support, and they finished the nest on the 21st. At night, on the 
18th, the nest was about 2 inches high; after this date they always stood on 
the nail while adding on in the completion of the nest. The masonry work was 
nearly finished on the roth. The distance of flight from the nest to the spot 
where the mud was taken from is perhaps 60 feet. On the 2oth the masonry 
work was finished and the lining started at noon. The lining which is mostly 
of feathers was done on the 21st. By holding a mirror above the nest I could 
easily see inside the nest. The distance between the top of the nest and roof 
of shed is about 2 to 3 inches. One egg was laid on each of the following dates: 
23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th, and incubation started the 27th, the nail being well 
covered with feathers. July 12, was the first look I got after the first five or 
six days of incubation, as either the male or female was on the nest. On that 
date there were four young Swallows, not over one day old. On the 29th they 
made their first flight. After that day they were outside the most of the day- 
time unless the wind seemed too cold, or if it was rainy, but always returned 
to the nest at night, until August 9. 

My seven years’ record of arrival of the Barn Swallows is as follows: May 
14, 1917; May 12, 1918; April 23, 1919; April 30, 1920; April 21, 1921; April 
24, 1922; April 21, 1923.—O. M. BryEns, McMillan, Mich. 


THREE KINDS OF BIRD-LOVERS 
Photograph from Redfield Proctor, Proctor, Vermont 
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When anyone from any part of the eastern United States comes into my 
office and questions me about a black bird, with a yellow bill and a short tail, 
that has recently appeared, he is referred to two small groups of stuffed 
Starlings on my desk and asked if he can see the bird there. He can and does. 
In these two groups, Starlings in various, plumages are mounted. There is the 
young, grayish brown August bird, with short dark bill, somewhat resembling 
a female Cowbird; the young bird in September with grayish brown head, 
longer dark bill and dark glossy body varied with many buffy white spots; the 
December bird with bill yellow at base and in the spotted winter plumage; the 
winter adult; and the yellow-billed male and female adults in their nuptial 
dress of black, glossed with iridescent purple and greenish, with comparatively 
few small spots of brownish white, which somehow seem to disappear when the 
bird is removed a little distance from the eye. 

The Starling was first successfully introduced from Europe into the United 
States in Central Park, New York City, in 1890 and 1891. In less than thirty- 
five years its numbers have so increased that it is now reported from much of 
the country east of the Mississippi Valley, south to the Gulf states, and north 
to the eastern provinces of Canada. This rapid increase and dissemination 
from the original small colony is due to the combativeness and general fitness 
of the bird and to its rapid breeding. In this country the Starling often raises 
two broods in a season, and in some cases, possibly, three. Its eggs and young 
are hidden in hollow trees or in cavities about buildings, where they are safe 
from most of their enemies. The Starling is tough and wiry, with a bill like a 
small pick-axe and a skull to back it that is almost as strong as that of a 
Woodpecker. It is a fierce, persistent fighter and is mentally superior to most 
North American birds. It is fully as wary and cautious as is the Crow and 
knows how to take good care of its precious skin. Therefore, it can compete 
successfully with native birds in the battle of life. 

The Starling is a resident bird, remaining on its breeding-grounds all winter 
wherever it can find sufficient food. Nevertheless, there is always a considerable 
southward movement in winter, particularly from the northern part of its 
range, and a gathering in the southern part. In New England, for example, the 
numbers of Starlings dwindle in November and December and increase again 
in March and April. 

As spring approaches, the Starlings begin to emit what passes with them for 
song. Their own notes seem to be largely whistlings, squeaks, chatterings, 
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guttural chucklings, and rasping cries of alarm, but they are adept mimics, 
imitating briefly, but not loudly, the songs and calls of a number of native 
song-birds. One of their most common imitations is that of the song of the 
Wood Pewee. Among others they render very well certain notes or songs of the 
following birds: Bob-white, Red-shouldered Hawk, Whip-poor-will, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Phoebe, Blue Jay, Crow, Cowbird, Red- 
winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Bronzed Grackle, Purple Finch, Goldfinch, 
Junco, Song Sparrow, English Sparrow, Towhee, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Catbird, Chickadee, 
Veery, Robin, and Bluebird. They sometimes imitate the barking of dogs and 
the peeping of chickens. 

_ The nest may be built in any cavity, high or low; as the hollow of an apple 
tree 2 to 3 feet from the ground, an apartment in a bird-house or dove-cote, or 
some nook inside a church steeple 75 feet or more from the ground. The nest 
is made of straw or dead grass, etc., and the eggs are sometimes almost pure 
white in color, but usually a very pale greenish blue to bluish white. 

In autumn, when the young-are fully fledged, Starlings gather in large or 
even immense flocks; at night the flocks assemble to sleep at regular roosting- 
places. The locations of these roosts vary. Sometimes a church steeple is 
chosen where the birds can obtain an entrance to the interior, or often a grove 
of trees or a large marsh is utilized for a roosting-place. The birds gather there 
from all directions at sunset, often in company with Grackles, Cowbirds, or 
other Blackbirds, until thousands of individuals are present. 

Starlings feed very largely on grassland, particularly on lawns or pastures 
where the grass is short. They may be seen, together with Cowbirds, about 
the cows in pastures. They often walk in a zigzag course and may be recognized 
at once by their long yellow bills, short tails, and quick nervous manner. Now 
and then they stop for an instant to pick up food. Their flight is much like 
that of a Meadowlark, alternately fluttering and sailing, and while the flutter- 
ing flight gives one the impression of the rather feeble efforts of a young bird, 
it is, in reality, swift and strong. 

The food of the Starling, in so far as it takes insects, will place it in the ranks 
of birds most beneficial to agriculture. It feeds rather ravenously on many 
destructive pests, among them weevils. Kalmbach and Gabrielson, of the 
Biological Survey, consider the Starling the most effective enemy of the 
clover weevil in America. Leaf beetles, click beetles, potato beetles, May 
beetles and their offspring (white grubs), grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, cater- 
pillars, including those of the destructive gypsy moth, cutworms and army 
worms, ants, bugs, and flies all have been found in numbers in the stomachs of 
Starlings examined by the experts of the Biological Survey. On the other 
hand, Starlings are destructive to small fruits, particularly cherries, straw- 
berries, and grapes. Starlings, coming in flocks, sometimes strip whole cherry 
trees in a few minutes. They ruin many apples, pears, and peaches by pecking 
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a small hole in each fruit attacked. They eat more or less green corn in the 
ear, pull sprouting corn, and scratch up some seeds of garden crops, sometimes, 
also, eating young sprouting plants, such as radishes, peas, beans, spinach, and 
lettuce. They also attack ripening tomatoes. Where Starlings are not numer- 
ous, little injury to fruit or crops is noted, but as they grow more abundant, 
their depredations may become serious. 

Bird-lovers frequently complain of the antagonism that Starlings manifest 
toward native birds, and as time goes on these complaints increase with the 
multiplication of the Starling. There are tales of the killing of Bluebirds, Tree 
Swallows, House Wrens, and English Sparrows by Starlings, and the de- 
struction of their eggs and young, as well as those of Flickers. In one case, 
Starlings were reported to have killed young Baltimore Orioles, and in another 
to have both killed and eaten a young English Sparrow. Probably these cases 
were exceptional. But the Starling attacks all species of hole-nesting birds that 
it can master, and, in most cases, succeeds in evicting them from their homes, 
which it appropriates for its own use. Bluebirds and all birds of their size, or 
smaller, which nest in bird-houses may be protected from the Starling by 
putting up nesting-boxes with an entrance hole not over 1% inches in diameter, 
near the top of the box, so that the Starling cannot get in nor reach the nest 
or its contents. With birds the size of a Flicker the case is hopeless, as the 
Starling can enter any Flicker’s hole and overcome the occupant by force of 
numbers, and we may expect Flickers, Great-crested Flycatchers, and Purple 
Martins to decrease in numbers as the Starling increases. 

Doubtless, the Starling is quite as efficient an insect destroyer as are any of 
these birds, but the latter do not manifest the injurious habits of the Starling 
and therefore will be regarded by most people as more desirable. There seems 
to be some difference of opinion among experts regarding the economic value 
of the Starling. Klambach and Gabrielson regard it as more beneficial and 
desirable than our Robin and some other native birds, while Dr. W. E. Collinge, 
who has made an intensive study of the bird in its native home in England, 
considers it an enemy of the gardener and fruit-grower, chiefly because of its 
increasing numbers. In every country to which it has been successfully 
introduced it has been considered a pest in a greater or less degree, although it 
is quite possible that in most cases it has really done more good than harm. 

People who have suffered from the depredations of the Starling frequently 
ask me what can be done to exterminate it. I answer: “Nothing.” It has 
secured a firm foothold in this country. It can maintain itself indefinitely in 
competition with its enemies. It has many friends who will protect it, and it 
is so well fitted to take care of itself that probably it would be easier to ex- 
terminate the Crow than the Starling. The gardener and fruit-grower must be 
allowed to protect themselves against its depredations if they can, and we must 
patiently await the time when, like the English Sparrow, it will cease to be- 
come a violently disturbing factor by adjustment to its environment. 
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MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE ACT 


Tf all the people in the United States who 
are interested in wild life could have at- 
tended the hearing on the Migratory Bird 
Refuge Act in Washington, on March 20, 
before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
they would have been greatly impressed with 
the importance of this measure and would 
have gone out from the meeting with a 
determination to work for the passage of 
this bill, H.R. 745. 

Seldom has any legislative committee had 
presented to it such an array of convincing 
argument for favorable action as was brought 
forth on that day. 

Because of the great mania for drainage of 
marsh-lands throughout the country, our 
wild fowl are faced with the alarming pros- 
pect of extermination. Seventy-one million 
acres have been drained during the last few 
years—more than twice the total area of all 
the New England states. It means that this 
enormous area was once occupied by wild 
fowl and has been taken away from them. 
It means that unless this bill is passed, 
seventy-one million more acres will soon be 
drained, and in time the natural homes for 
wild fowl in this country will be hopelessly 
restricted and the birds themselves ex- 
terminated. 


Experience has shown in numerous in- 
stances that drainage has resulted in 
destroying a water area with its various uses 
and left in its place land of little or no value. 
Under proper conditions many lakes, ponds, 
swamps, and marsh areas will yield a dis- 
tinctly larger return if left undrained. 

Besides affording feeding-grounds and 
resting-places for wild fowl, they are the 
natural habitat of many valuable food- and 
game-fishes. They produce an annual re- 
turn in fur from such animals as muskrats, 
mink, raccoons, and skunks. They produce 
grasses valuable for forage and for the 
manufacture of rugs; also willow suitable for 
making baskets and other articles of direct 
commercial value. They afford a natural 
ice-supply, and, most important of all, they 
are vital for holding back the run-off of flood 
waters and are a definite help in maintaining 
the underground water-level. which is so 
essential for the production of forest-growth 
and other vegetation. 

The present bill provides for the acquisi- 
tion of suitable marsh areas where all the 
above important activities of nature may be 
left undisturbed and forever inviolate for 
future generations. 

Anyone can appreciate the impossibility 
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of acquiring these areas by governmental 
purchase, control, and operation at the 
general public expense. The cost of ac- 
quisition would steadily increase and with 
it the difficulty of securing appropriations. 
It is therefore proposed to provide the 
means for carrying out this purpose through 
the establishment of a fund to be created 
from the proceeds of a Federal hunting 
license fee of $1 a year, to be paid by each 
person who hunts migratory game-birds. 
The licenses are to be made available to the 
public through the post offices throughout 
the country, thus utilizing governmental 
machinery already established and avoiding 
the excessive cost of setting up a new 
service. 

The most interesting fact brought out at 


the hearing in Washington on this bill was 
the indisputable proof that the sportsmen 
of the country, as represented by all the 
important game commissions and _ sports- 
men’s organizations, are solidly behind this 
method of raising the needed funds. They 
are more than anxious to bear the burden of 
expense. This being the case, it would seem 
that there only remains one plain method of 
procedure on the part of the public in order 
to make the Migratory Bird Refuge Act 
an accomplished fact, and that is for every 
bird-lover, conservationist, and economist 
in the country to write to his or her represen- 
tative in Congress and tell him how im- 
portant it is for the welfare of the country 
that this bill should be made law at the 
earliest possible moment. 


SLAUGHTER OF BROWN PELICANS 


A most dastardly act of bird destruction 
was perpetrated recently on the new Pelican 
rookery in Mosquito Lagoon, Brevard 
County, on the east coast of Florida. 

The outrage was first discovered on Sunday, 
March 2, when a party of ten members of the 
Halifax River Bird Club chartered a launch 
at Allenhurst and made a visit to the rookery 
which lies in the south head of the lagoon, 
ten miles southeast of the Haul-Over Canal 
and about one mile from the ocean. 

It is on a crescent-shaped island about 
one-half mile in length and not over 400 feet 
in its widest portion. The inner edge is 
marsh and the outer edge is covered with 
mangrove, with considerable Spanish Bayonet 
or Yucca scattered over the higher portions. 

This island has heretofore been the 
breeding place of large numbers of Ward’s 
Herons, but the Pelicans dispossessed the 
Herons this year and occupied the western 
half of the island for their nests. The nests 
are for the most part in the mangrove, but 
some are on the ground and a few are in the 
clumps of Spanish Bayonet. 

About four weeks before, certain parties 
unknown had raided the rookery with the 
result that the western half of the island 
was covered with the dead and partly de- 
cayed bodies of Pelicans, mostly immature 


birds. A rather careful estimate was made 
by different members of the party which 
indicates that certainly 80 per cent of the 
young birds had been killed. A rough count 
showed over 1,000 dead birds, with not over 
300 or 400 young then remaining alive. 
They were all out of the nests, of course, at 
that date, wandering about the island and 
flopping awkwardly out into the shallow 
water. The adult birds did not seem to have 
suffered severely, although a number of dead 
birds in the breeding plumage were noted. 
They were informed by fishermen that the 
birds were killed mostly with clubs, but they 
saw several shot-gun shells lying on the 
ground and picked up one belonging to a 
repeating shot-gun, which would indicate 
that some of the birds were shot. They also 
saw a man at the Haul-Over taking pot 
shots at flying water-fowl, in particular Gulls 
and Terns. The local people aver that the 
fishermen kill the Pelicans because they eat 
valuable food fish, a statement which has of 
course been fully discredited. The state- 
ment was also made that one of the motives 
for killing the birds was ‘‘pure cussedness.”’ 
On March 15, Mr. Pearson, accompanied 
by Mr. Gus T. Erickson of Titusville, 
Florida, visited the rookery and found that 
conditions were substantially the same as 
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reported above. He immediately took steps 
to reprehend the culprits and made arrange- 
ments to properly guard the rookery against 
any future violation. : 


Bird - Lore 


The Florida Audubon Society has offered a 
reward of $100 for evidence which leads to 
the arrest and conviction of any one or more 
of the parties who took part in the outrage. 


= ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


Cooperation with nature, the plan on 
which the Sanctuary is being developed, 
necessarily means a deliberate program. 
The contour of the land and nature of the 
tree-growth calls for individual treatment, so 
we are feeling our way. 

_ Winding trails are being slowly pushed 
through tangled thickets, vistas opened, 
valuable young trees rescued from over- 
powering worthless neighbors, and the 
omnipresent poison ivy dealt with properly. 
Bird nesting-boxes are going up, rustic seats 
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VIEW OF ONE OF THE MANY THICKETS 


built in pleasant places, and trespassers of 
all kinds discouraged; even the passing 
cat is learning to detour around these 
woods. 

No one feature of the Sanctuary is finished, 
nor will be for a long time; it is being 
developed as a whole. 

As to the birds, twenty-nine different 
species, resident and visitors, have been 
listed to date (April 11). With but few ex- 
ceptions all are regular attendants at the 
feeding stations —EUGENE SWOPE. 


MY 


IN THE ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


NATION-WIDE CROW SHOOTING 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
has launched another Crow-shooting contest, 
in spite of oft-repeated warnings from 
practically all the conservation organiza- 


tions and men who have made a deep study 
of predatory animals and birds, and in the 
face of their published opinions condemning 
such campaigns of destruction. 
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With apparent unconcern and_ great 
bravado, this Company has endeavored to 
combat the rising tide of opposition against 
the Crow-shoot by sending broadcast a great 
quantity of literature describing the harm 
Crows do to the poor defenseless farmer and 
endeavoring to clothe this contest with robes 
of sanctity. 

The latest pamphlet we have received 
prints what game-protective officials from 
all parts of the United States say about the 
Crow, grouped around the following telegram 
which was sent them by the du Pont 
Company: 

“Please wire at length, our expense, if 
your game-wardens and game authorities 
have found that Crow is destructive to the 
eggs and young of game and useful birds and 
a menace to young poultry. Has your state 
a bounty on Crow? Do you advise sports- 
men to kill Crows, lessening numbers of this 
bird, thereby helping te protect game? Do 
you class Crow as among destructive vermin?” 

At the bottom of the page is printed: 
‘43 replies—38 are for controlling the Crow.” 

A careful reading of all the replies printed 
on the page does not convince us that the 
response to the telegram warrants any 
claim that the best interest of conservation 
would be served by a nation-wide campaign 
of Crow destruction. 

There is no dissenting opinion in regard to 
the bird’s bad habits, and there is no op- 
position to reducing their numbers where 
they are destructive to crops or bird-life, 
but there is decided opposition to a country- 
wide campaign of Crow extermination. 
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The predatory bird and animal problem 
has been carefully and consistently studied 
for many years by the ablest and most 
efficient organization in the world for the 
administration of wild life—the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. That Department made a 
special study of the Crow, and its report 
clearly shows that the Crow does as much 
good as harm, and that its wholesale de- 
struction would not work for the best in- 
terest of men or birds. 

It would seem that it is the simplest act of 
reason to accept the conclusions of such an 
organization in the matter rather than the 
opinion of the sales-promoting department 
of a commercial powder concern. 

Aside from the biological aspect of this 
question, there is grave danger in sending a 
large number of boys and men afield with 
guns at this season of the year when practi- 
cally all forms of wild bird-life need protec- 
tion, as it surely would cause disturbance to 
many valuable species when they are 
exercising their most important functions of 
breeding and nesting. Experience also shows 
that the element of fire-risk is greater at this 
time of year. Spring fires are especially 
deadly to wild life because they burn over 
the breeding areas with appalling loss to 
brood stock as well as to eggs and young. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies called attention to these dangers in 
t919 when the Crow-shoot was first in- 
augurated, and now wishes to protest again 
against this nation-wide effort to destroy 
the Crow. 


BIRD SANCTUARY FOR RHODE ISLAND 


Under the will of the late Walter H. Kim- 
ball, of Providence, R. I., a bird sanctuary 
was bequeathed to the Rhode Island Audubon 
Society. It comprises 29 acres along the 
southern shore of Watchaug Pond, situated 
in the southwestern part of the state, about 
8 miles from Westerly. 

Trees, shrubs, and other food plants will 
be planted rapidly and the whole tract 
converted into an ideal refuge where students 
may enjoy exceptional opportunity for quiet 
observation of wild bird-life. 


A Sanctuary Committee has been ap- 
pointed which has complete charge of the 
operation of the sanctuary, including the 
investment of a trust fund of $15,000 left 
by Mr. Kimball, the income of which is to be 
applied to the sanctuary. Additional funds 
are being taken from the reserve of the 
Society in order to get operations under way 
this spring. The members of the Sanctuary 
Committee are: Dr. Herbert E. Walter, 
Harry S. Hathaway, Mrs. John L. Alger, 
Seth G. Jameson, and Henry E. Childs. 
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TO THE WOOD THRUSH 


’Tis spring again, the South has issued forth 

Her feathered artists to the expectant North. 

We welcome them, a merry, lilting throng, 

Filling our countryside with joyous song. 

Of all the troupes thou art the best to me, 

Flooding the air with liquid melody. 

The spirit of the woods is in thy note, 

And night and morning rippleth from thy throat. 
Pour forth thy theme the wooded hills along 
’Till we, too, catch the soul of sylvan song. 


—E. C. WALTON 


AMERICAN CROW 
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WILD-LIFE PROTECTION IN PANAMA 


Sometime in March the National Associa- 
tion received a request from the Panamanian 
Government and the Canal Zone authorities 
for assistance in drafting adequate bird- and 
game-protective laws. 

At their insistent request, Mr. Pearson 
went to Panama early in April to attend the 
conferences in person and reports received 
from him show that much progress has been 
made in this important work. 

It is very gratifying that the Panamanian 


Government has awakened to the necessity 
of bird-protection and has shown a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the Association along 
lines which will be of immense benefit to bird- 
life throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
In a later number of Brrp-Lore, Mr. 
Pearson will publish an account of his work 
in that country and will also tell of the great 
need that exists for constructive cooperation 
on wild-life matters between the United 
States and other Central American republics. 


ILL-ADVISED PUBLICITY 


Recently, some enthusiastic workers for 
conservation in Pittsburgh, Pa., have had 
erected at prominent places along the 
highways leading into the city a series of 
billboards displaying sentiment in favor of 
wild-life protection, two or three bearing 
the name of the Audubon Society. 

Some of these signs are very laudable and 
will no doubt do a great deal of good in 
arousing proper consideration for wild life on 
the part of a thoughtless public. The poster 
reproduced at the top of the next page con- 
cerning the Cuckoo is particularly praise- 
worthy as it calls attention to the valuable 
assistance such birds render mankind by 
keeping in check many harmful pests. 

But other signs in this series are not quite 
so fortunate in their appeal and have brought 
forth a great deal of adverse criticism on the 
part of Pennsylvania sportsmen. A poster of 
this type is reproduced at the bottom. 

The Ruffed Grouse and Quail are legi- 
timate game-birds and are carefully guarded 
and protected by wise game laws which 
allow. sportsmen to take a small surplus 
during the open season. The sportsmen’s 
associations of Pennsylvania have been very 
active in propagating and protecting these 
species and have added largely to their 
numbers throughout the state. 

The Audubon movement, in so far as it is 
represented in this country by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, is not, and 
never has been, opposed to legitimate field 
sports. Its record is clear in regard to this 


matter from its organization in 1905. There 
are various local conservation societies 
throughout the country and it so happens 
that now and then some one of these comes 
out with a declaration of faith, which, while 
perhaps doing justice to their feeling, does 
not represent the real broad-minded point of 
view of the Audubon movement. 

Another sign, which was placed in a con- 
spicuous place, depicts a few-month’s-old 
bear cub standing in frightened attitude 
under the caption, ‘““They Have Just Shot 
My Mother. Is This Your Idea of Sport?” 
It is signed ‘‘Nature Conservation Program 
Display No. 4.” 

As bear cubs are brought forth in winter 
and the open season on bear does not obtain 
until the following fall it can be readily seen 
that this poster conveys an entirely erroneous 
conception of actual conditions and only 
serves to make the entire program of 
publicity appear ridiculous. 

It is to be hoped that such organizations 
will curb their enthusiasms to the extent that 
their better judgment will always guide their 
endeavors in dealing with matters of this 
nature, and that they will make sure that 
their conclusions are sound before they 
broadcast them on sign-boards along the 
public thoroughfares. 

By so doing they will obviate much of 
the unjust criticism which confronts those 
who are working for the best interest of 


conservation and will greatly help the 


cause they have so closely at heart. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1924 


Beale, Miss Jennie Ritner 
Cary, Guy 

Dunbar, Oliver E. 

Elkins, Mrs. Stephen B. 
Gray, Niel 

Hering, Mrs. Frank E. 


Houston, Miss Eleanor 
Jones, Miss Helen L. 
Keiser, George E. 
Levey, Mrs. Wm. M. 
McLean, Mrs. James 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, 35 Annually 


Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1924 


Adt, Albert A. 
Anderson, Dana 
Andrews, A. C. 
pears Mrs. Matthew 
Arms, Dr. B. 

Ashley, Mrs. Gilbert E. 
Auty, John W. 

Baker, W. H. 
Banzhaf, Albert H. T. 
Barber, Lee J. 
Barnett, C. P 

Barr, E. P. 

Bartley, Alexander F. 
Beaman, David W. 
Becker, L. E. 

Bell, H. W. 

Bergmeier, Miss Clara H. 
Bishop, Howard E. 
Bogert, Mrs. H. M. 
Bowers, George W. 
Bowns, Miss Felice M. 


Breneman, Miss Carolyn S. 


Broertjes, John J. 
Bromis, John 

Buck, Dr. Burton B. 
Burden, F. C. 
Burnett, E. R. 
Burton, Frank F. 
Butler, Mrs. John M. 
Cameron, Barton H. 
Clark, David 

Colcord, E, C. 
Cottrell, Arthur M. 
Crimmins, Mrs. Cyril 
DaktwAmC: 

Darrach, William, 4th 
Davis, G. B 
Dickinson, George E. 
Dickinson, Mrs. L. M. 
Dietz, Geo. F. 
Donaldson, Mrs. John W. 
Donnelly, Bernard P. 
Doyle, Miss Alice M. 
Drescher, William A. FE. 
Dunning, Dr. Henry S. 


Dutchess Co. (N. Y.) Sportsmen’s 


Assoc. 


Eaton, Henry B. 
Emerson, Mrs. Haven 
Fernsell, C. C. 

Ferris, Mrs. John H. 
Finney, D. J. 

Foote, Mrs. E. M. 
Ford, James 

Foster, H. V. 

Fox, Master John 
Frazer, Dr. T. Atchison 
Frazier (Kansas) Bird Club 
Gall, Harold 
Gardner, William B. 
Gilliam, W. A. 
Gittelson, M. 

Goode, Fenimore C. 
Griffith, James Willcox 
Grundner, Mrs. M. 
Guthrie, Donald 

Hall, Percy L. 

Hall, William L. 

Hall, Mrs. W. W. 
Hammer, Alfred FE. 
Hare, Joseph B. 
Hayes, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Hazen, Maynard T. 
Heddon, Charles 
Hennessy, F. H. 

Herr, Chas. J. 

Hoe, Arthur I. 
Hoffman, Carl] A. 
Holloway, M.S 
Hopkins, A. W. 
Howard, Dr. Clinton C. 
Hunt, Mrs. H. O. 
Hutchins, R. G. 
Hutchins, Mrs. R. G. 
Huyler, Mrs. C. D. 
Ingersoll, Winthrop 
Trish, Allen M. 
Jackson, Benjamin M. 
Jennings, George H. 
Johnson, Frank R. 
Kelly, Mrs. Shaun 
Kopperl, Joseph I. 
Lee, Frank H. 
LeFure, Mrs. FE. Y. 
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Levering, Eugene 
Lewis, Dr. Geo. E. 
Lewis, Mrs. Sarah D. 
Line, Mrs. C. S. 
Little, Walter S. 
Lobdell, Edward J., Jr. 
Lobdell, J. B. 
Lord, Miss Mary L. 
Lounsbury, Charles H. 
Luke, Mrs. Thomas 
Lynch, Clay F. 

ynn, A. M. 
McClelland, A. W. 
McDowell, Miss Martha A. 
McKissick, D. C. 
Makepeace, Mrs, Alexander 
Mallman, Mrs. Mame 
Mallory, Mrs. Henry R. 
Marsh, Mrs. Norman J. 
Mason, Miss Barbara 
Milliken, Miss Agnes G. 
Mitchell, H-B. W. 
Morrison, Miss Daisie M. 
Moulton, Francis S. 
Naylor, E. B. 
Nelson, W. E 
Neubrand, Percy 
Newton, Mrs. Emma A. 
Oberlaender, Gustav 
Osceola (Wisconsin) Field Club 
Oswald, Hugo A. 
Outdoor Nature Club of Houston 

(Texas) 

Owen, Miss Juliette A 
Palmer, Cecil D. 
Patchin, John H. 
Payne, Mrs. Wm. I. 
Poor, Daniel W. 
Powers, Dr. Lillian Delger 
Powers, Mrs. Louise H. 
Preston, W. H. 
Priest, He Re 
Rafferty, Mrs. E. L. 
Raine, J. M. 
Rangers (Massachusetts) 
Renwick, William C. 
Ricardo, William F. 
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Rockwell, Mrs. M. E. 

Rogers, Harold E. 

Ross, Dr. James 

Schmidt, Albert J. 

Shannon, John B 

shaut) DS J. 

Simon, Scott H. 

Smyth, Miss Millicent W. 

Solley, Mrs. F. P. 

Sophomore Class of Womelsdorf (Pa.) 
High School 


Spear, Fl, 
Stetson, Mrs. Rufus E. 
Stommel, A. W. 


Sturtevant, Mrs. Paul 
Terbell, Joseph B. 
Thalmann, Mrs. Edward E. 
Townsend, Mrs. George H. 
Trowbridge, Miss Cornelia B. 
Upham, Mrs. Maude B. 
Wadhams, John M. 

Waitt, Mrs. W. H. 


Webb, Mrs. J. Watson 
Weber, Mrs. Orlando F. 
Weld, William N. 
White, Miss Amelia E. 
White, Charles N. 
White, George L., Jr. 
Williams, James D. 
Williams, S. R. 
Willets, James 

Wilson, Harris 
Wilson, H. C. 

Wilson, Robert Cade 
Windels, Paul 
Winslow, Miss Rose 
Wise, Henry M. 
Wolff, Harry E. 
Woltman, H. J. 
Wood, Miss Rosalind 
Woodin, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Woolery, J. B. 
Yocum, Dr. M. G. 
Yopp, M. J. 

Zollinger, Henry 
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REWARD 
OF $100.00 


WHEREAS, We are advised by Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, that when, on March 15, 1924, 
he, in company with Gus T Erickson of Titusville, Fla., visited Pelican Island, 
in Mosquito Lagoon, Brevard County, they found that a party or parties, had 
assaulted and with clubs beaten to death a large percentage of the young 
pelicans on the Island, of which Mr. Pearson and Mr. Erickson counted 1209 
bodies. 


WHEREAS, These birds are protected by the laws of Florida and also 
constitute most interesting objects to those who visit our State, and 


WHEREAS, Such inhuman treatment of wild bird life is opposed to the 
principles for which this Society exists, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED, By the members of the Florida Audubon Society 
in Annual Convention assembled that we condemn this diabolically inhuman 
action and hereby offer a reward of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($100.00) 
for evidence which leads to the arrest and conviction of any one or more of 
the parties who took part in the killing of these pelicans on their breeding 
island in Brevard County; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we ask the Governor of Florida 
to bring this matter to the attention of the Sheriff of Brevard County. 


The Florida Audubon Society 


DR. HIRAM BYRD, President, 
BRADENTOWN, FLORIDA 
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2. RIVOLI’S HUMMING BIRD 
ADULT MALE, IMMATURE MA LE, FEMALE 


3. BLUE-THROATED HUMMING BIRD 
MALE, FEMALE 


1. BROAD-BILLED HUMMING BIRD 2 


ADULT MALE, IMMATURE MALE, FEMALE 


